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Cover story 


We are happy to present an early 
work by that fine artist, R. Salte- 
stein, whose current age is a bit 
over five. This is one of the many 
delightful pictures produced by 
youngsters in Milwaukee’s Chil- 
dren’s Art Program, jointly spon- 
sored by the Junior League of that 
city and the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute. The project, which also offers 
classes in music and creative dra- 
matics, has been called “currently 
the country’s liveliest, most enthu- 
siastically supported children’s pro- 
gram in its field.” We wish we 
could reproduce many more of the 
paintings, but must content our- 
selves with the “Winged Long- 
Tailed Goat” (below) by Carol 
Studor, Age 11. 





New worlds and old: 
a child’s heritage today 


Wy rene the past few years, the nations of the world have drawn closer 
at an astonishingly—even alarmingly—accelerated rate. We say “alarmingly” be- 
cause proximity and neighborliness are not necessarily the same thing: close 
contacts can result in increased understanding—or increased irritation. So far, 
there has been a considerable crop of tensions. But gradually we begin to en- 
joy the rewards, too. As one small but not insignificant example, we offer this 
issue of CurLp Stupy. 

The articles which have been assembled here about child rearing in widely 
different cultures, from Finland to Hawaii, and from France to Russia, India 
and Morocco, are informal glimpses, not—with one exception—anthropological 
studies. Yet we believe they will be of direct and vivid interest to parents and 
those who work with children in this country. 

Certainly we realize, however interested we may be in some of the practices 
described, that what works in one culture or one era is not always best for 
here and now. Likewise we should admit that customs contrary to ours may 
not be, nor have been, “bad” for other people. In fact, these articles offer a 
corrective to the feeling that each step we take, whether in daily living or 
theoretical knowledge, is “right” or “wrong” for all time. Beyond that, we begin 
to see that we in America are not starting out alone and afresh in trying to 
bring our children up rightly. The world is rich in resources for emotional and 
intellectual growth; our children have a worldwide, as well as a national, 
heritage. 

Secondly, as we see the tremendous eagerness with which other people seek 
to learn about American concepts of good child rearing, we must have some 
sobering thoughts. We have a big responsibility to see that every idea we offer 
for export is the best we can create, and is proffered with humility, and an 
open mind. 

A psychological theory of long standing holds that one major cause of fear 
and conflict is a lack of knowledge which then precludes any attempt at under- 
standing. The exchange of information in itself, however, is only partially suc- 
cessful. Where it is accompanied by a genuine sense of involvement, results are 
better. Such involvement, we believe, will be increased in those who read this 
issue. As Dr. Madsen points out in the introductory article, the health of a 
nation depends on a core of shared values. To such a sharing among nations, 
an exchange of news about children all over the world can make an important 
contribution. 

ALFRED D, BUCHMUELLER, 
Director, CSAA 





Too many alternatives, too few shared values, can be 


extremely dangerous, says this anthropologist, to 


a child, an adult, or a whole society 


How much cultural change can 
children tolerate? 


By William Madsen 


Tre values our children learn provide 
the basic motivation for their behavior and 
determine the future orientation of our 
society. America today is undergoing a 
severe value conflict which imposes an in- 
tolerable psychological burden on both 
parents and children. To understand the 
relation of culture values and child train- 
ing, we must first understand processes of 
learning. 

In the world of nature only man creates 
his own life patterns by learning. A number 
of mammals, such as the cow, the whale, 
the elephant, and the mouse teach their 
offspring some behavior patterns but most 
animals are born with an instinctive know]- 
edge of how to behave in any situation. 
The human child is born with a bare hand- 
ful of instincts which are inadequate to 
ensure his survival. From birth until death 
each human being must learn from others 
how to behave. Each generation teaches 
the next one how to think, behave, and 
react. 

Since man is an animal, he is born with 
certain needs that are basic to his survival. 
He must eat, grow, and reproduce. In dif- 
ferent parts of the world different peoples 
have invented different responses to the 
same basic needs. Man must eat to survive. 
He learns not only to eat but what to eat, 


when to eat, and how to eat, and this in- 
doctrination is essential for his survival: 
for example, during the last war American 
pilots shot down in the islands of Oceania 
starved to death in the midst of food they 
had never been taught to eat—sea slugs, 
grubs, tubers, and palm sap. 

In addition to learning how to eat and 
dress, a child learns from his society that 
certain things are more valuable than 
others. In every society there are rights 
and beliefs that are considered worth dying 
for. Those actions, attitudes, or attributes 
regarded as being desirable are the values 
of a society and values are the pivot of 
human existence. The individual who 
achieves the valued goals of his society is 
the individual who is looked up to by the 
rest of the society and rewarded for his 
accomplishment. The nature of the reward 
differs from one society to another—in 
some societies individuals who fill the most 
valued roles are allowed to tattoo their 


Dr. Madsen, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
at the University of Texas in Austin, has con- 
tributed numerous studies of Mexican culture to 
professional journals. His book, The Virgin's Chil- 
dren, a study of the survival of Aztec culture in 
a Nahuatl village, will be published soon by the 
University of Texas Press, 





foreheads; in others, such individuals ac- 
quire cattle or Cadillacs. These symbols of 
values may become goals in themselves 
causing the original values to be forgotten. 
When this happens on a large scale the so- 
ciety is in danger of extinction unless its 
members can rapidly reorient their ener- 
gies toward achievement of values rather 
than symbols of values. 


Universals vs. alternatives 

The culture of every society is composed 
of two categories of learned behavior 
termed by anthropologist Ralph Linton 
“universals” and “alternatives.” Universals 
are those aspects of thought or behavior 
shared by all members of society and ques- 
tioned by none. For example, the Arunta 
of Australia universally hold the idea that 
walking is their only means of travel. Our 
society universally forbids any person from 
walking down the main street without 
clothing. All societies allow alternative 
modes of satisfaction in certain realms of 
endeavor. A hungry Arunta has the alterna- 
tive of eating a witchety grub, a kangaroo 
steak, an emu, a vegetable root, or a lily 
stock, provided that none of these foods 
is his totem. American society permits al- 
ternatives in many fields of endeavor. For 
example, when we travel we may walk, 
ride a bicycle, automobile, train, plane, or 
pogo stick. 

Anthropologists categorize societies by 
their patterns of universals and alterna- 
tives. Primitive societies contain a large 
core of universals and few alternatives. 
Civilized societies contain more alternatives 
than universals. In general, civilized so- 
ciety is the more creative of the two types 
of societies while primitive society is the 
more static. Invention is based on recom- 
bination of older elements in a society, and 
the larger the number of alternatives in a 
society, the greater the possibility for re- 
combination of cultural elements resulting 
in invention. 

A civilized society, despite its many al- 
ternatives, sometimes achieves the stability 
and continuity of a primitive society by 
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keeping a small core of universals which 
are accepted by all, or a large majority, 
of its members. The Roman and British 
Empires, for instance, were both highly 
civilized states in which alternatives out- 
numbered universals, but in which such 
a core of shared values was retained for 
centuries. _ 

When the value system moves into the 
sphere of alternatives, a society may tem- 
porarily achieve great creativity in specu- 
lative thought. However, such a society 
often is unable to meet the threat of ex- 
ternal or internal crisis and consequently 
faces extinction unless it receives outside 
aid. The cultures of ancient Greece and 
modern France exemplify the social insta- 
bility which may be precipitated by con- 
flict among alternative value systems. When 
a value system moves outside the core of 
universals, people feel psychological in- 
security and look for the psychic harmony 
of a primitive society. The need for a 
feeling of security in a highly civilized 
state may result in the crystallization of 
two or more value systems in the same so- 
ciety which then faces the danger of ex- 
tinction. The American Civil War was a 
product of the crystallization of two con- 
flicting value systems within the same 
society. 


Two opposing systems 

To a large extent, the history of West- 
ern civilization may be viewed as the con- 
flict of two value systems first crystallized 
in ancient Greece—the value systems of 
Sparta and Athens. Sparta valued discipline, 
obedience, order, and the subordination of 
the individual to the state. The highest 
values in Athens were individual fulfill- 
ment, free thinking, and creativity in pur- 
suit of the arts and liberal thought. Every 
modern authoritarian state in the western 
world has roots embedded in ancient Spar- 
ta while concepts of liberty and individual 
fulfillment stem from Athens. The conflict 
of these two value systems dominated the 
history of Europe from ancient to modern 
times and crossed the ocean to the arena 





of the Americas. Much of our world out- 
look is Spartan, stemming from the mold 
of our Puritan ancestors. We also inherited 
concepts of Athenian liberalism from 
France and other European countries. As 
a nation of many origins and many peoples, 
we are heirs to many value systems. Our 
history has been one of value conflict. 


The need for social attachment 

Further development of conflicting val- 
ues in America resulted from the break- 
down of small, closely integrated units of 
our society, such as the family and the 
village church, which are so important in 
folk society. Instead of the tightly knit 
rural community of former times, we now 
have large masses of individuals loosely 
interrelated to each other in society. The 
individual needs social attachment, iden- 
tification, and membership in a group that 
cares about his existence. He also needs to 
share a core of values. 

Today we are a country in doubt as to 
what we value and where we want to go. 
Most of our values have left the core of 
our culture and entered the arena of com- 
peting alternatives. Our values are thrown 
into greater discord by our universal value 
of “progress,” a state of eternal change 
toward some undefined future Utopia. We 
are living in an atmosphere of great psy- 
chological uncertainty. We do not know 
whether to defend the individual rights of 
a Rockefeller or the collective rights of the 
C. I. O. We do not know whether to tol- 
erate a weak but diversified world or try to 
remake the world in our own image. We 
do not know whether our ultimate aspira- 
tions should stem from the godhead of 
Christ or the egalitarianism of Marx. 

Our disagreement as to what we value 
and why is passed on to our children who 
are exposed to bitter conflict over goals 
and reasons. Every child in the United 
States is indoctrinated with multiple and 
conflicting value systems before he reaches 
adolescence. At home a child learns to 
value certain things above all others. In 
school he may well learn that his parents’ 


values are not in many respects the same 
as those of his society. The value of help- 
ing others is taught in school and church, 
but in adult life success is reasured by a 
competitive system for getting ahead of the 
other fellow. From television, radio, and 
comics the growing child learns still other 
conflicting values. Nor is he given much 
guidance in deciding which of these values 
constitutes the ultimate one. No wonder 
each generation is a little more bewildered 
about its goals than the preceding genera- 
tion. 

Our value conflict is evident in the con- 
tradictory platitudes which American chil- 
dren hear from their parents: “Youth is our 
hope for the future” but “The younger gen- 
eration is going to the dogs”; “A person is 
innocent until proven guilty” but “Where 
there's smoke there's fire’; “Love your 
neighbor” but “Build your fences high”; 
“A man should stand on his own two feet” 
but “There is safety in numbers”; “Hon- 
esty is the best policy” but “Never give a 


sucker an even break”; “Money is the root 
of all evil” but “A penny saved is a penny 


“Put your trust in God” but 


“Carry a big stick”; “Education means equal 


earned’; 


‘opportunity for all” but “It’s not what you 


know but who you know that counts.” 
No society or individual can permanently 
endure such a large body of conflicting 
values. When the value systems within a 
society become so contradictory that they 





Ninth International Conference 
on Social Work 


The Ninth International Conference on Social 
Work took place in Tokyo from November 30 to 
December 6. Discussions at the ten plenary ses- 
sions and fifteen small study groups were related 
to the main theme, “Mobilizing Resources for So- 
cial Needs,” with 250 American representatives 
taking part. A report of the Conference Proceed- 
ings will be made available as soon as possible: 
for information, write to George W. Rabinoff, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, U. S. Committee of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, Inc., 345 East 
46th St., New York 17, New York. 





cannot tolerate each other the society is in 
danger of splitting, or of developing a sort 
of mass schizophrenia. 

To escape the unendurable psychological 
strain of value conflict, Americans attach 
themselves to groups of individuals who 
share unified value systems. America is a 
nation of joiners because we are searching 
for group values which we can share. As 
a result, our society has a multitude of 
value-oriented organizations such as the 
Masons, Elks, Ku Klux Klan, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Boy Scouts, and juvenile gangs. 
Each of these diverse organizations serves 
the same basic function by providing a uni- 
form value system with no serious internal 
conflict. 


The search for simplified value guides is 


readily discernible among our teen-agers, 
particularly those who come from minority 
groups. A young person passing puberty 
needs society's recognition that he has at- 
tained an important status. While primitive 


societies mark this event with elaborate 
rites, American society gives no formal rec- 
ognition to puberty. Because the American 
juvenile lacks such recognition by his so- 
ciety and lacks affiliation with a universal 
value system, he sometimes creates his own 
society with its own values. The juvenile 
gang gives the teen-ager a motivational 
value system which is totalitarian, free from 
conflict, and as psychologically secure as 
Hitler's Germany. 

America today is engaged in a search for 
a universal value system. The search comes 


from many sides and many prophets. Sen- 
ator McCarthy and Billy Graham are two 
prophets who have offered us leadership 
toward a horizon of inner security. These 
two men of different origins and different 
goals each promised us Utopia in terms of 
a unified value system lacking internal con- 
flict. But it will take a stronger light than 
McCarthy or Graham to lead us toward the 
tranquil state of a civilized society with a 
primitive value system. 

The greatest need in America is not a 
larger cobalt bomb but a more integrated 
value system. Unless we find common goals 
and agree on a means of achieving them 
we face extinction from the face of the 
earth. If we attain a core of universal values 
we can maintain many of our alternatives, 
providing there is no vital conflict between 
them. 

Even if we establish an integrated value 
system we face still another problem. There 
is no agreement in our society on the proper 
means of passing a value system on to our 
children. We believe in freedom and we 
have extended our concept of freedom into 
the realm of child education. The result 


_ has not been freedom for the child but an 


anarchy of values. 

If we accept freedom as our greatest 
value, we must realize that our children 
can enjoy freedom only by learning to rec- 
ognize its roots, order and discipline. A 
child can be taught the alternatives of 
civilization and the meanings of freedom 
but he may not be safely left to exercise 
this freedom until he has become a dis- 
ciplined social animal. 
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By Milton J. E. Senn, M. D. 
as told to Anna W. M. Wolf 


Russian children and their world 


Ha long must one live in a country 
before it is possible to get under its skin 
and discern the trends that move it or get 
a sense of how its citizens are really feel- 
ing? As a traveler in the Soviet Union last 
May, I knew there was no answer to this 
question and that even when future his- 
torians give their verdict, there will always 
be others to argue with them. So I resolved 
to steer clear of judgments and to avoid 
trying to find the balance of “good” and 
“bad.” Instead, I set out to observe and 
record as much as I could in my limited 
time of how the Russians are bringing up 
their children, keeping as detached and 
objective as is humanly possible in the face 
of powerful propaganda machines on both 
sides of the iron curtain. 

Under the wing of my Intourist guide, 
I visited Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and 
sevéral. rural districts in the Ukraine. I 
visited a great variety of agencies con- 
cerned with the welfare and development 
of infants and children—maternity hospi- 
tals, consultation centers (comparable to 
our “well-baby” clinics) nurseries for in- 
fants, kindergartens, schools of all kinds, as 
well as neuro-physiological centers en- 
gaged in research on problems of child de- 
velopment. With my guide as interpreter, 
I chatted with the personnel and the chil- 
dren themselves. I learned what the Rus- 
sian scientists regard as fruitful lines of 
inquiry—in the medical schools, I found 


The director of the Yale Child Study Center 


gives us his impressions of how 


children behind the iron curtain are growing up. 


that invariably there was a nursery at- 
tached to the departments of pediatrics 
where research in infant behavior was un- 
der way. 

I also visited movie theaters, play- 
grounds, recreation centers, athletic fields. 
I sat in the parks and just watched the 
children there. Naturally, the institutions 
the Russians showed me represented their 
best; we would choose similarly in the re- 
verse situation. So I sought every chance 
to catch children off their guard in natural 
settings. This was not hard. If you stay 
with them awhile, children, the world over, 
persist in being themselves no matter what 
grownups may wish them to do. So I 
watched in streets and parks while they 
played hopscotch, dodge ball, and jump 
rope just as our children do, and I went 
also to their athletic fields where, among 
other things, they did calisthenics, appear- 
ing to like this form of exercise much bet- 
ter than we! 

Unfortunately I was in very few homes 
and so had no opportunity to observe chil- 
dren in these surroundings. The Soviet 
Union strongly discourages inviting foreign 
visitors into the home. However, as many 
Russian children are first in créches, then 


Dr. Senn, well known for his writings as well as 
for his work at the Yale Center, is an old friend 
of the Child Study Association. Mrs. Wolf, also 
the author of many books and articles on child 
rearing, is a member.of the CSAA staff. 





in nurseries for most of the day (and often 
the night), then in school, I might not have 
seen much anyway. I do know that homes 
are terribly crowded due to a_ housing 
shortage and a high birth rate and that 
privacy is a luxury no one can afford. They 
miss it too, and are terribly in need of more 
housing. One young teen-ager told me the 
only place he could go to be “alone” was 
in one of the youth recreation centers. 

On vacation days, however, families do 
get together—I watched them piling into 
trucks in which they were driven out to 
the country where their great delight is 
gathering mushrooms or picking flowers. 
Or they cultivate bits of earth in the court- 
yards of apartment houses, raising both 
vegetables and flowers. The homes I did 
see briefly had either flowers or plants in 
the window which lent a note of cheer 
no matter how crowded or how out of 
date their cumbersome furniture. Many 
keep pet birds, too. 

Certain general things struck me forcibly: 
for one, the energy and vitality of these 
people at least from middle age down. 
They tend to be what we call fat but they 
are also muscular and do everything with 
vigor. They are great physical culturists 
and love sports. Emotionally they are enor- 
mously responsive, smile readily, are eager 
to be helpful. I never heard a child whine; 
crying, when it came, was brief; quarreling 
and fighting rare. I never saw a toy gun 
and learned that no war toys were sold in 
the stores. 


The importance of love 

In the state nurseries for infants and 
children, I saw nothing but the greatest 
tenderness and attentiveness toward their 
young charges on the part of nurses and 
teachers. If a youngster hurt himself, he 
was held tight and fondled for a moment 
before being sent on his way. When I 
asked how the personnel for these centers 
were chosen, I was told that of course the 
main thing was love for children. The im- 
portance of love is taken for granted. How 
they reconcile this with the prevailing 
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mechanistic view of human development, I 
did not learn. 

There is everywhere a zeal for learning 
and culture and intellectual achievement 
which can hardly be overestimated. Every- 
one is avid for books and reading and the 
Russian classics (many foreign ones too) 
enjoy wide reading. Several opera houses 
run simultaneously in Moscow and play 
to full houses and many small towns have 
their own opera house as well as movie 
theaters. There are four children’s theaters 
in Moscow too. We all know the passionate 
love of Russians for the ballet. It enjoys 
tremendous acclaim and goes to the prov- 
inces regularly. Folk music and folk danc- 
ing are very popular. It is nearly impossible 
to give a complete catalog of Russian 
artistic and intellectual activities or do jus- 
tice to the high spirits and joy with which 
the people pursue them. 


Everyone works 

In Russia everyone works—and hard. 
Women are no exception. The vast majority 
of medical practitioners are women, though, 
interestingly, men are still more numerous 
in research. With the exception of mining, 
women work in heavy industry too. There 
is a six-day week and a six-hour practicing 
day for physicians, although—like our doc- 
tors—they usually spend much additional 
time in out-of-office professional activities. 
Others work eight to ten hours a day. 
Eight hours is considered the standard 
working day. 

Only old people “stay home” and their 
job is minding the household; any child 
who is not in a nursery is in the care of 
a grandmother or a great grandmother. The 
old people I saw looked terribly care- 
worn and apathetic—having lost their men 
in the war, their earlier lives, for the most 
part, had been a grinding struggle with 
poverty. But at least their work today is 
still needed, they have a place and a func- 
tion, and I never saw one who was im- 
patient or irritable with a child. 

To make it possible for women to take 
their place in the labor force, the Soviet 





Union has an enormous, carefully co- 
ordinated system of maternity leave, child 
care and health services. The whole public 
health system, as nearly as I could judge, 
seemed of a high order. The “century of the 
child” has certainly come to Russia. As 
the future builder of the State, the child 
is the number one focus of attention. 
Every mother gets four months’ maternity 
leave at full pay—two before her baby is 
born and two after. She may have six more 
months’ leave at her own expense if she 
wishes. During her pregnancy, she must 
attend courses in how to care for herself 
and, later, her baby. Most deliveries, at 
least in the cities, are in hospitals, with a 
trained midwife in attendance and a doctor 
at hand if complications arise. The mother 
stays in the hospital two weeks—long, com- 
pared to our system, but crowded condi- 
tions at home probably make this wise. 
Anyway, the mothers seem to relish this 
chance for a rest. Most births are “natural” 
(or with some minor modifications of 
natural childbirth) and over 90 percent of 
the women nurse their babies. There is 
nothing like our “rooming-in” plan. Babies 


are kept in the nursery except when 
brought to the mother to be nursed. Later, 
when the mother returns to her job, she is 
excused from work for the time required 
to nurse her baby, 


who is being cared for 
in the factory or in some other nearby 
créche. 


Motherhood made easy—or easy to avoid 

There is an abortion clinic attached to 
every prenatal center. A woman can have 
an abortion whenever she wants and no 
questions asked. The waiting room, how- 
ever, displays posters urging women to re- 
consider and enumerating the ways in 
which the Soviet Union makes motherhood 
easy, pleasant and honored. Abortion has 
been legal since 1956. It was so prevalent 
anyway that it was thought best to make it 
medically safe. Though abortions are many, 
they have not reduced the birth rate, which, 
like ours, has been on the increase since 
World War II. 


When a mother leaves the hospital with 
her new baby, she is greeted at home by 
a doctor and a nurse who have come from 
the Consultation Center to be sure she 
knows that she is expected to bring her 
baby back to the Center at stated intervals 
for a health checkup. She is also quizzed 
to make sure that she has learned the 
lessons taught her in the prenatal clinic 
and during her hospital stay, and that she 
knows * ‘the regime.” I heard this term re- 
peatedly. It means the daily schedule for 
the baby’s health and welfare devised by 
the central medical authorities and which 
must be adhered to by all. Within reason- 
able limits, every mother and ev ery créche 
in Russia is expected to see that all the in- 
fants are doing the same thing at the same 
time every day. I was relieved, however, 
to learn that a peacefully sleeping infant 
need not be awakened even for the regime. 

In a country as medically up-to-date in 
most ways as Russia, it comes as a surprise 
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to a Westerner that they swaddle their 
babies during much of the first year. The 
infant is wrapped round and round with 
layers of material from chest to ankles, 
then frequently placed in a bag confining 
his arms. This bundle is then tied round 
in two places with a colored ribbon for 
further immobility. The child is confined 
this way for sleeping, for transporting and 
often for feeding. This is done not merely 
to keep him warm and quiet. The Russians 
believe that it also induces peace and a 
sense of security as well as physical safety. 
I saw a whole row of such infants lined up 
on a table with no danger of rolling off— 
an advantage when there is a crib shortage. 
This is certainly in sharp contrast to our 
practices and our assumption that for op- 
timum motor and muscular development 
an infant needs freedom to twist and turn 
and wave his arms and legs about and 
rear his head. We are also inclined to feel 
that such restrictions are likely to be se- 
verely frustrating and so to produce later 
attitudes of hostility. To counterbalance 
this enforced immobility, the infant, when 
he is unswaddled, is always given a vigor- 
ous Swedish massage of which every nurse 
is master and which is a regular part of 
the regime. This is believed to strengthen 
muscles and induce general well-being. 
Whatever the possible psychological ef- 
fects of these practices may be, certainly 
no one can gainsay the athletic prowess of 
the Russians. 





New Indian monthly 


The Bal Kalyan Samiti, an Indian organization 
concerned with child welfare, has announced the 
publication of a monthly magazine to be called 
Bal Kalyan, which will deal with “news from dif- 
ferent children’s societies all over India, the diffi- 
culties and handicaps in the way of social work- 
ers, Officials and writers, children’s problems and 
their solutions, interesting essays, short stories, 
poems, etc.” The magazine will be published in 
both English and Hindi. Address inquiries to N. 
K. Paliwal, Secretary, H. O. Hardwar, U. P., India. 
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The regime also calls for dangling col- 
ored objects over a baby’s face almost as 
soon as he is born and—at specified times— 
shaking a noise-maker such as a tambourine 
close to his ears. These experiences are 
thought to stimulate sensory development. 
The Russians have none of our feeling that 
stimulation can be overdone, or that men- 
tal alertness and sensory activity have— 
within wide limits—very little to do with 
this kind of systematic stimulation. 

At crawling age, the baby is placed in a 
pen with horizontal as well as vertical bars 
and is offered the same kind of systematic 
encouragement to roam and rear himself 
upright. A little later, he goes into a large 
community pen with other children of as- 
sorted ages and here there are ramps and 
steps with toys on a platform above them 
as a lure to climbing. 


Elaborate nurseries 

In all the nurseries I saw, there was an 
abundance of splendid equipment with the 
emphasis perhaps on intellectual and motor 
development. But there were also doll cor- 
ners and doll equipment suggesting that 
the tender emotions are honored and cul- 
tivated, too. The nurses in attendance were 
of high quality, intelligent, cheerful, lov- 
ing; and there were far more of them per 
child than in our nursery schools or day 
nurseries. Even allowing for the low wages 
of the workers, these nurseries—attached 
to every hospital, factory and farm and 
accommodating most of the children 
throughout the nation—are so elaborate and 
so expensive that one wonders why it 
would not be preferable to spend the 
money keeping the mothers and children at 
home. What a mother produces as a worker 
can hardly equal the cost to the state of 
caring for her child. Why is this preferred 
to a system along the lines of ours—which, 
through federal and state funds and vari- 
ous insurance plans, extends aid to de- 
pendent children at home when, due to 
the illness, absence or death of either par- 
ent, family resources are inadequate? 

In every sphere of life, it would seem 





that discipline is conceived as something 
which can, in most cases, be adequately 
handled through group pressure. Through- 
out the nation, corporal punishment is pro- 
hibited in every child-caring institution and 
school. If a child misbehaves, the teacher 
explains once again what is expected of 
him, how he must act. If he persists, the 
other children are made aware of his devi- 
ations and encouraged to show their col- 
lective disapproval by word and attitude. 
This, I was told, is usually all that is 
needed. If it fails and the child as he gets 
older continues in his ways, someone anal- 
ogous to a guidance counselor in_ this 
country may recommend another type of 
school for him, with training more suited 
to his abilities. What if it still fails? I did 
not learn. There is some juvenile delin- 
quency in Russia, whether more or less 
than in the United States, I do not know, 
nor what measures are taken to combat it. 


Accent on competition 

So much has been said about Russian 
education in the elementary, high schools 
and universities that I will mention here 
only a few facts and impressions. The chil- 
dren work terribly hard, a six-day week, 
ten months a year. In ten years they seem 
to cover somewhat more subject matter 
than in our twelve-year school plan. In the 
upper grades, five hours of homework 
every evening is not considered too much. 
There is more emphasis on rote memory, 
the mastery of techniques and “right” an- 
swers than on individual initiative and orig- 
inal thinking. Russian students receive a 
great deal more training in physics, chem- 
istry and biology than American students. 
Competitiveness is taken for granted and 
does not seem to dampen the ardor for in- 
tellectual life for its own sake. No I. Q. 
tests are used at any time—they are consid- 
ered unnecessary. But twice during the 


school years, once in the seventh grade and 
again during the tenth, there are competi- 
tive examinations which determine what 
sort of education, training or work place- 
ment a student is best suited for. 


Every- 


thing depends on these examinations, and 
since exemption from military training goes 
with admission to a university, this is an 
added incentive to excel. In spite of these 
periods of great strain and fatigue, I saw no 
signs of poor health in school children. All 
education, including higher education, is 
free for those who qualify. Everyone must 
go through eight years of schooling until 
fifteen years of age; only the intellectually 
ablest qualify for higher education; others 
get technical training or are assigned jobs. 

At one school, I visited an English class 
for twelve- to thirteen-year-olds (everyone 
must master either English or German). 
The pupils were very responsive and friend- 


‘ly especially when I wrote on the board 


Ve like you.” Later, in an auditorium ses- 
sion, when I said how happy I was to be 
there to celebrate an anniversary of our 
common victory over Hitler, and to express 
our mutual yearning for peace, the joyful 
response was so tumultuous that for the 
moment at least, as I looked on their open 
smiling young faces, I felt hopeful for the 
future of the world. 

I have left for the last my few brief com- 
ments on Russian scientific research, 
though, especially as applied to pediatrics 
and child development, it was among my 
major interests. 


Pavlov, "that great, great Russian” 

Among many other research centers, I 
visited several neuro-physiological labora- 
tories. Almost wholly, as I had been told 
in advance, psychological thinking is based 
on Pavlov, “that great, great Russian” whe 
discovered the conditioned reflex and 
trained dogs to salivate at the sound of a 
bell which had first been associated in their 
consciousness with the presentation of 
food. Pavlov was, without a doubt, a very 
great physiologist and conducted highly il- 
luminating experiments. But in Russia to- 
day his discoveries constitute a kind of 
scientific Bible, and, as interpreted, imply 
that all learning is based on a series of “con- 
ditionings.” By this theory almost anyone 
can be taught anything and indoctrination 
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Two conferences 


October 20-21, the American Social Hygiene 
Association held a Conference of National Agency 
Executives to discuss considerations of agency re- 
sponsibilities for education for personal and family 
living. Aline B. Auerbach, Director of the CSAA 
Parent Group Education department, conducted 
one of the workshops, and Alfred D. Buchmueller, 
chaired the closing general session at which high- 
lights of the separate workshops were presented. 


Plans are underway for the Tenth Anniversary 
Conference, April 27-29, of the Southern Associa- 
tion on Children Under Six to be held in Nash- 
ville, and a special program is being planned for 
this occasion, Miss Jean Morgan, Kindergarten Di- 
rector, Peabody College, is chairman of the local 
arrangements. 





in correct beliefs depends on the proper 
application of Pavlovism. There are some 
exceptions, however: the native constitu- 


tion of the individual must be at least nor- 
mal. It is also recognized that even a nor- 
mal person may become defective through 
organic disease of the central nervous sys- 
tem (encephalitis seems to be the Russian 
favorite ), but the Russian scientist has lit- 
tle truck with psychic trauma and neuroses, 
regarding them as non-existent or unim- 
portant. 


Common problems 

In view of this I was interested to learn 
that there is a great deal of both stammer- 
ing and eneuresis among school children. 
Physicians are puzzled and troubled by 
this, but I never heard the cause discussed 
much. Such phenomena would probably 
be ascribed by Russians to inferior consti- 
tutional equipment. Psychiatrists in the 
United States might want to explore the 
possible connection of these symptoms with 
early toilet training, for the regime calls for 
early training—earlier than we would con- 
sider wise—and most Russian children are 


trained by the time they are a year old. 

The research in the field of infant be- 
havior which I heard most of was con- 
cerned with minute measurements of the 
child’s reflexes in the early weeks of life. 
The “healthier” the reflex, the more educa- 
ble the child is likely to be, according to 
the view of Russian scientists. They are 
also making studies in the field of infant 
immunity. Natural immunity to disease is 
considered a good prognosis for general 
mental educability. Still another line of 
attack is concerned with physical types. 
Infants are classified according to whether 
they are “good, mediocre or poor types,” 
judged by such things as weight and size, 
amount of fatty tissue, good muscle tone, 
response to conditioning tests and health 
records, and it is believed that many pre- 
dictions can be made about each of these. 
There is nothing new about this “type” ap- 
proach. Kretschmer in Europe and more 
recently Sheldon in this country have at- 
tempted to correlate varying temperaments 
and emotional make-ups to specific measur- 
able body types. On the whole, their claims 
have not been substantiated. 


Unanswered questions ; 

As for Freud, I heard little of him. His 
subtleties and his concern with individual 
experience are altogether out of line with 
the Russian mechanistic philosophy and 
their insistance that the individual fit in 
with the goals of the State or fall by the 
wayside. I was assured by my guide that 
they read Freud—certainly “very interest- 
ing” and “much in it”—only they don’t be- 
lieve that sex is all that important! 

I came home with many questions and 
few answers. The questions keep on crowd- 
ing into my mind. Here are just a few: 

What are the long range effects on 
healthy emotional growth and the ultimate 
strength of the individual of this emphasis 
on stimulation—the pressure to be preco- 
cious beginning at birth and continuing up 
to the final competitive examinations which 
determine a young person’s future? Are the 
Russians too hard on their youth? Are we 





Americans too easy on ours? 

What is the meaning of the excessive 
amount of eneuresis and speech troubles in 
school children? Is it a straw in the wind, 
indicating that even more extensive neu- 
roses would be discovered if one could look 
closely? Or is it relatively unimportant? 

What may be the long range effect of 
rearing children anywhere from nine to 
twenty-four hours a day in public nurseries 
—not only on the children themselves, but 
also on the state of mind of the mother? 
Can the serious dangers we believe we have 
found in this plan really be obviated by 
truly maternal substitute mothers who stay 
in a child’s life long enough for the attach- 
ment to be satisfying? 

Is the emphasis on rote learning and lack 
of encouragement toward independent 
thought which seemed to prevail in Rus- 
sian schools likely to cripple the capacity 
for originality? Or does this capacity, when 
it exists, survive almost anything? 

What should we make of the widespread 
joyous zeal for culture and learning which 
strikes the traveler so forcibly? How was it 
developed? Is it really in as sharp contrast 
to our own anti-egg-head culture as it ap- 
pears? What does it portend? 

How can we in America give our old peo- 
ple—our senior citizens—useful work, and 
the self-respect which results from it, as ef- 
fectively as the Russians do? 

What should we make of the approach of 
Russian scientists—which seems to us nar- 
row, oversimplified and provincial? Is it 
likely to prove a long-run threat to their 
national development? Or do we deceive 
ourselves? 


The basic challenge 

And above all, perhaps: 

How can we, without jeopardizing our 
freedom and our individualism find a faith 
to live by, purposes in life which, like Rus- 
sian patriotism, call for sacrifice and which 
are more invigorating than our own con- 
centration on personal concerns? For all its 
faults, this is the basic challenge of the So- 
viet Union. 


ACEI conference 


The 1959 Study Conference of the Association 
for Childhood Education International will be 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, March 29-April 3. In 
addition to general sessions featuring speakers 
from the fields of child development, child welfare, 
education and international relations, the Confer- 
ence will offer discussion groups on three basic 
topics: research affecting children, creativity, and 


skills. 
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ONCE UPON A SATURDAY 
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French parents are still all-powerful and ever-present 


By M.-H. Revault d'Allonnes, M.D. 


figures to their children. But many are looking to 


new ideas with interest—and some confusion 


Tradition and change : 


in French families 


a the course of a stay of several years in 
the United States, a French doctor has the 
opportunity to observe many things, and 
cannot return to her own country without 
a broadened horizon—or without having 
learned that just as conditions vary from 
one country to another, so also do the meas- 
ures which must be taken to meet them. 
Even with the many similarities which ex- 
ist because both countries share the bene- 
fits of scientific progress, profound differ- 
ences continue. Constant communication 
concerning each other's techniques and 
findings is desirable and beneficial to both; 
but one can say with a certain objectivity 
that the solutions which are valid for one 
of these countries may not be equally so for 
the other, no doubt because to say “solu- 
tion,” is to imply “problem,” and a French 
mother does not ask herself the same ques- 
tions as does an American mother concern- 
ing, for instance, the rearing of her chil- 
dren. If the problems of family life differ 
in the two countries, it is because the very 
structure of the family, and hence the re- 
lationship between its members, differs al- 
so. It is this fact which makes comparison 
richer and more interesting for each of 
them, 

A serious lag in the popularization of 


Dr. d’Allonnes, mother of four children, specialized 
in neuropsychiatry and psychoanalysis. She is cur- 
rently serving as medical consultant to the Psycho- 
pedagogic Center Claude Bernard and the Ecole 
des Parents in Paris. 
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psychological knowledge concerning the 
parent-child relation, caused by the long 
period during which all communication be- 
tween France and other free countries was 
forbidden, has further accentuated the dif- 
ferences of perspective in matters concern- 
ing the mental hygiene of the infant. France 
continued to concentrate on the physical 
hygiene and bodily health aspects of child 
care at a time when the United States had 
already concluded that this necessary ob- 
jective—which brought about a remarkable 
decrease in the maternal and infant mor- 
tality rates—was nevertheless not in itself 
sufficient to ensure the harmonious develop- 
ment of the child; and that, on the other 
hand, mental hygiene implies a certain com- 
promise between scientific facts and the 
methods —or apparent “errors” — which 
mothers in the less developed regions may 
use in rearing their children. 

Some years ago, American mothers were 
again told to pick up their babies when 
they or the infant wanted, and the three- 
hour feeding schedule formerly imposed by 
a certain school of pediatricians was con- 
sidered debatable. However, there was still 
much work to be done, and it was a his- 
tory-making step in parent-child relations 
when breast feeding was encouraged as be- 
ing not only good for the infant but satis- 
fying and healthy for the mother as well. 
In France, although this “official” permis- 
siveness toward mothers’ closeness to their 
children was slower in coming, because of 
the war, a less dramatic form of it was al- 





ways present. Inveterate natural habits, 
among the country people and even in the 
cities, formed a kind of heritage among an 
ancient people who had instinctively kept a 
natural, animal contact with its children— 
nor did the mothers get instruction on how 
to care for their newborns other than what 
their own mothers showed or told them. 
Also, let us not forget that French men, and 
women too, are apt to resist outside direc- 
tion. Thus we cannot say in this case that 
habits which we call “progressive” were 
due to any revolution in French customs. 


The crisis of self-consciousness 

Modern contributions to the knowledge 
of the fundamental needs of infants have 
for some years been made available in the 
most up-to-date literature, as well as in 
magazine articles and books of popular 
science; in fact, we are now aware that the 
flood of popularizations has brought a cer- 
tain anxiety to parents. Formerly, parents 
who lacked this kind of information were 
able to take their children tranquilly 
through a series of possible dangers of 
which they were simply unaware. Now, 
their knowledge makes them falter. French 
parents, like many others, are going through 
a crisis of self-consciousness--which the 
Ecole des Parents is attempting to alleviate. 
Faced with the complexity of the child’s 
possible reactions and the many choices in 
the parent’s response, how can one help 
but hesitate and ask oneself whether a de- 
cision has been well made? How can one 
avoid feeling burdened by the heavy re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood—a_ profession 
which is, after all, practiced rather than 
taught and one in which theory often seems 
useless as practical considerations and un- 
foreseen circumstances arise? Yet if par- 
ents feel themselves guilty—since the press 
has informed them that they are responsi- 
ble for the outcome—there is the risk that 
they will be unable to respond naturally to 
the needs of the children who look to them 
for security and guidance. 

However, we must note that this knowl- 
edge, which perhaps is at first a little de- 


structive, is confined to those parents who 
read informational literature. Such litera- 
ture—together with movies, radio and tele- 
vision—stirs up some controversy and helps 
parents to ask questions rather than trying 
to bring them the “answer.” Again, the 
French are too individualistic to confuse 
their own particular situation with that of 
others. Though they find grounds for com- 
parison and analogy, they will not blindly 
accept the neighbors’ solution as their own, 
but will consider it as food for thought. 
And so, we cannot make a firm generaliza- 
tion, but can better indicate general tend- 
encies which indicate the child rearing 
problems in this country. 

One radical change in the habits of the 
French is the trend during the last 15 years 
toward child bearing in a hospital rather 
than at home. There are several reasons 
for this. First, new practices in obstetrical 
and child care have become widely accept- 
ed so that most women consult an obste- 
trician rather than a midwife during their 
pregnancy. Under the social security laws, 
the doctor gives free service during preg- 
nancy and at the end of her term refers the 
patient to his hospital or clinic. The cost 
of delivery and the ten subsequent days 
in the hospital are also paid for by social 
security funds, and the care is administered 
by competent specialists. A birth in a pri- 
vate home, on the other hand, requires con- 
siderable organization, including the serv- 
ices of a mother’s helper which are both 
costly and hard to find. 


Birth and feeding practices 

Natural childbirth is practiced mainly by 
mothers having their first children, although 
of course some women switch to it with the 
birth of a second or third child. In the 
main, however, women who have started 
their families under one obstetrician stay 
faithfully with him during subsequent 
births and find it more reassuring to follow 
a regime which in their experience is satis- 
factory. French women usually breast feed 
their babies. In the great majority of cases, 
the infant is weaned progressively during 
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the fourth month. Breast feeding has al- 
ways been customary in this country, but 
has become even more widespread due to 
its advocacy by an influential school of 
pediatricians. The bottle, usually intro- 
duced in the fifth month, allows for the use 
of various foods according to the need of 
the individual child—as cow’s milk, con- 
densed milk, etc. Vitamins are given in 


drops or in the form of fresh fruit juices. 


Growth in flexibility 

In general, there is somewhat more flex- 
ibility today in discipline—the mother, for 
instance, feels less guilty when she rocks 
her baby. Formerly, the grandmother, es- 
pecially in rural or modest homes, was in 
charge of that particular job. The teach- 
ing of cleanliness depends on the mother’s 
degree of tolerance—on whether or not she 
is upset when the child dirties himself. A 
fashion which seems to be passing was to 
start toilet training at a very early age, hold- 
ing the infant on the potty as early as three 
weeks—a method which ignores the fact 
that sphincter control is not acquired until 
much later. Cloth diapers are widely used, 
few children being diapered in paper prod- 
ucts, and there is still less use of a diaper 
service since both that and the disposable 
diaper are very expensive. Although some 
mothers washing machines, more 
wash the diapers by hand each day. One 
can see that where there are young chil- 
dren close to each other in age, the prob- 
lem of cleanliness assumes great impor- 
tance. Therefore it is not unusual for the 
mother to use a small suppository to facili- 
tate the bowel movement. But pediatri- 
cians who take care of children regularly 
(and without charge ) point out to mothers 
the dangers of this as an habitual proce- 
dure. Other habits, such as thumb-sucking, 
are more or less tolerated depending on the 
degree of the parent's liberalism. Of course, 
thumbsucking cannot be permanently 
stopped by addressing oneself to the symp- 
tom only instead of to its cause. But among 
a doctor's patients there are 
mothers who have 


have 


always some 
“tried everything” to 
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stop this sucking, and others who are wor- 
ried about possible dental deformations. 

An objective opinion on the incidence of 
feeding problems in France is not possible, 
since no statistics on this point have been 
compiled. As everyone knows, such prob- 
lems occur most frequently when the moth- 
er is‘anxious. In the constellation of prob- 
lems of infancy and childhood, feeding is 
the most outstanding and often serves to 
bring other problems in its train. It is only 
solved when the parent has learned to give 
the child greater freedom in everything 
pertaining to table manners and to food it- 
self, 

In some families, the parents “wait un- 
til the child has reached the age of under- 
standing” before undertaking the teaching 
of good manners. This approach, however 
—which is becoming rarer—seems to sub- 
ject the child to a kind of educational “cold 
shower” which he does not understand: 
first one finds his pranks agreeable and 
amusing and then a little later punishes him 
severely for the very same things. “Say 
good morning, say goodbye, say thank you” 
are forms of polite ness demanded by par- 
ents but less readily performed by children, 
who respond more easily in the school at- 
mosphere than in the midst of the family— 
kindergarten and nursery school are very 
helpful to parents on this point, and dem- 





Adoption of foreign 


children in U.S. 


It is appropriate to mention, in connection with 
this issue of Camp Stupy, an article which ap- 
peared in the July, 1958 issue of Child Welfare, 
the journal of the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica. This is the article by Susan T. Pettiss, As- 
sistant Director, American Branch, International 
Social Service, on “Effect of Adoption of Foreign 
Children on U. S, Adoption Standards and Prac- 
tices.” The article discusses some of the effects of 
intercountry adoptions and a number of safeguards 
that are necessary if such adoptions are to work 
out soundly and happily for both the children and 
the adoptive parents. Also, it points out many of 
the fine and interesting results of the approximate- 
ly 10,000 intercountry adoptions that have taken 
place between 1954 and 1958. 





onstrate that good manners are more read- 
ily taught by example than by command. 
The whole question of good social manners 
is a problem which does not seem to have 
as easy a solution in France as in the Unit- 
ed States. Also, some parents demand more 
than it is possible for the young child to 
give. For instance, choosing the right hand 
rather than the left is possible only from 
the age of seven, since before that time 
right and left are not clearly discerned by 
the child. 


The family circle—a close unit 

In considering the social development of 
the child, it seems that despite the evolu- 
tion in French habits in the direction of 
socialization and community life, North 
America still has much to teach us. The 
French family is: still pretty much of a 
closed unit, resistant—sometimes with great 
hostility—to the intrusion from the outside 
of social services or guidance. The children 
are kept very closely within the family cir- 
cle—Sundays are dedicated to the family 
walk, children’s holid: iys, at least up to the 
age of 11 or 12 years, are spent with the 
family, and so on. The country is not as yet 
equipped with facilities which would per- 
mit the child, as in America, to share in a 
group life outside his family during school 
vacations. 

Even in school, the adult-child relation- 
ship is not comparable to that commonly 
found in America. One notices that in the 
majority of cases the American child can 
express himself, as he is, in front of adults 
without risking blame, sarcasm or distrust. 
This privilege which the child uses—and 
sometimes abuses—gives him great confi- 
dence and freedom of expression and stim- 
ulates him to come to grips with social 
problems at an early age and often with 
considerable success. The first social con- 
tacts between children are much like those 
which as adults they will encounter later in 
life—some are good, some more difficult. In 
France, the little comrades forced upon an 
only child, at an age when the child is still 
disquiete -d by any intrusion into his private 





domain, are evidence of the French moth- 
ers preoccupation with her child's social 
relations. It is, however, the school which 
helps in solving these problems, for if the 
world of adults at school is in the least be- 
nevolent, the child gains confidence. In the 
great majority of cases, school relations 
tend to emphasize the maturation problems 
of the child, the central problem being the 
lack of teachers to cope with the population 
pressures and the increasingly large classes. 

In spite of the fact that problems of so- 
cial relations are less easily attacked 
France than in America, a real revolution 
is actually taking place. Without giving up 
its traditional matriarchal form, the French 
family is today accepting much more read- 
ily than in previous generations the idea 
that the child can benefit from group life 
through vacation colonies, scouting, team 
play, winter sports, ete. 


Problems of authority 

If we emphasize the structured aspect of 
the French family, which forms a very 
tightly knit group wherein a ioonday din- 
ner reunion is considered essential de spite 
the great distances between home and 
work, it is to show that the French child 
feels closely encircled by the atmosphere 
and discipline of the family. Here again 
we can only indicate certain general tend- 
encies such as the authoritarianism of par- 
ents which has its roots in the way they 
themselves were brought up. There are a 
certain number of imperatives which one 
does not question concerning morality, re- 
ligion and work. We can only give an idea 


of the problems of authority in France by 


trying to indicate the process by which the 
child is taught to conform to these codes. 
One indication of the desire for “absolute 
power” is the number of parents who are 
delighted to see their child follow their or- 
ders without question. The question arises: 
is not this security, which perhaps _reas- 
sures the French child, healthier for him 
and more conducive to moral and social 
success than a premature abandonment by 


his parents to situations for which he is not 
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yet ready? The anxiety caused by such a 
situation can injure the child’s capacity for 
social and familial integration. We are 
therefore guided in our approach to par- 
ents by an effort to avoid too much protec- 
tiveness on the one hand and too much 
permissiveness on the other. The child’s 
place in the family is, moreover, actually 
determined to a large extent by living con- 
ditions. A family living in too-small quar- 
ters, which it must share with grandparents, 
is actually obliged to submit to a certain 
number of important psychological restric- 
tions. 

In general, French parents take care of 
their own children, leisure time is often 
spent together and the youngster is includ- 
ed in family and social events, which his 
parents have no wish to keep to themselves. 
The role of the father is undergoing a defi- 
nite change. Formerly, the father only be- 
gan to play a part in the child’s life when 
the latter reached school age. Today there 
are many fathers who, although they con- 
tinue to consider education the most im- 
portant aspect, take a more rounded view 
of the child and even spend time with the 
infant, if only to help the hard-pressed 


mother with her household tasks. By and 
large, the parents consider themselves the 
first educators of their child, although some 
working parents turn over such duties to 
the grandparents or send the children to 
boarding school. The French themselves 
have been astonished to learn that France 
has the highest proportion of women work- 
ing outside their homes. This fact also 
poses several problems to the woman who 
would prefer to work only part time, reserv- 
ing time also for the performance of her 
role as a mother. 

French parents are all-powerful and ev- 
er-present people to their children. Even 
where there is little interference in each 
other’s lives, close relations are inevitable 
simply by virtue of the many hours spent 
together. One can hardly overestimate the 
importance of the noonday meal which: is 
shared at home. This healthy atmosphere 
may become oppressive if the parent-child 
relation is not satisfactory, but a notable 
widening of the child’s horizon is occurring 
as his participation in community activities 
is increased. Among the many reasons for 
this progress, we must remember the in- 
fluence of our friends across the Atlantic. 


The tremendous journey 


By Dorothy H. Beers 


From a city of walls—real or imaginary—toward the horizons 


of the future, is a momentous step for 
the children of ancient ghettos 


a. Morocco, five-year-old Jacob is build- 
ing with blocks, intent and absorbed in his 
work. As his structure reaches skyscraper 
proportions he places on top of it a small 
plastic airplane, the newest addition to the 
play materials in the day care center which 


Mrs. Beers is currently serving as Chief Consultant 
on Day Care with the American Joint Distribution 
Committee in Geneva, Switzerland. The Committee 
has long been active in welfare and relief work 
for Jewish families here and abroad. 
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he attends. He calls to his friend to admire 
his achievement. 

In Iran, five little girls sit crosslegged 
on the floor in the “doll corner” of the day 
care center playroom, cups of “tea” on the’ 
floor before them, “babies” in their laps. 
Parvaneh says “Maliheh, you cook the rice 
now, and I'll take the children to the bath. 
It is a warm day and they won't catch 
cold.” 

Scenes like these are commonplace to 
Americans and Europeans; one might think 





they were typical of young children every- 
where: the children are so busy and happy; 
they are recreating in their play the life 
which they see around them. But in coun- 
tries like Morocco, Tunisia and Iran, these 
scenes are in startling contrast to the gen- 
eral surroundings, and represent an im- 
portant step in an evolution that is slowly 
taking place in child rearing practices. Day 
care center or nursery schools for pre- 
school children, based on an American 
philosophy of child care and rearing, are 
a recent and enthusiastically received in- 
novation, though unfortunately very limited 
in number. 


Learning to play, eat, laugh 

The centers attended by Jacob and Par- 
vaneh owe their existence to the American 
Joint Distribution Committee, a voluntary 
philanthropic organization concerned with 
the improvement of conditions of Jewish 
populations in countries all over the world. 
Morocco, Tunisia and Iran have sizeable 
permanent Jewish populations which are 
as ancient as these countries and which 
naturally reflect the level of development 
and the cultural patterns of these societies. 
Actually, the home life, attitudes and be- 
havior of Jacob and Parvaneh are very 
similar to millions of their counterparts, 
of whatever religious or racial origin. Yet 
these children are different in that they are 
among the few who, within the past seven 
years, have had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a day care program which is 
concerned with the child’s all-round de- 
velopment and which gives attention to 
his physical, emotional, social and mental 
needs. 

Jacob and Parvaneh had to learn to play. 
When they first came to the center, they 
had never seen blocks or paints or clay 
or dolls or puzzles or picture books; and 
they not only had no idea what to do with 
these wonderful and curious objects, but 
they would not touch them for fear of 
punishment. Furthermore, they had almost 
no curiosity, they were mentally apathetic 
and physically inert. They would quite 


willingly sit down on a chair and remain 
there for eight hours, if the teacher did 
not direct or lure them into some activity. 
They were hungry—terribly, eternally hun- 
gry—and yet they were afraid to touch the 
well-prepared, nutritious lunch when it was 
first presented to them. When they did 
realize that it was for them to eat, they 
tried to put it in their pockets, for fear 
that someone would take it away from 
them, and because they knew from ex- 
perience that they must save something 
for a later time when they would again 
be hungry and no such feast would be 
available. 

After two years in the day care center, 
where good and sufficient food has be- 
come the rule rather than the exception, 
where play is a normal part of every day, 
where strange adults have become trusted, 
loved people who can be depended upon, 
Jacob and Parvaneh are active, laughing, 
bright-eyed children who have self-con- 
fidence, who begin to show some curiosity 
and imagination in their use of materials 
and who even occasionally venture to rebel 
against the teacher's directives. But even 
in their play, which seems so typical for 
all children of their age, Jacob and Par- 
vaneh are telling us much about the en- 
vironment in which they continue to live 
at home—an environment which is quite 
different from that of the western world. 


Traditional patterns cling 

Jacob, in Morocco, put his airplane on 
top of the skyscraper, not for decorative 
effect, nor because he imagined that he 
had built a new helicopter-port in the heart 
of the city, but because he had never seen 
an airplane anywhere but in the sky, skim- 
ming the tops of the buildings. His de- 
veloping sense of logic told him, therefore, 
that the top of the building was the place 
for it. Jacob lives in the ancient “mellah,” 
the old section of the modern city of Casa- 
blanca in which the majority of the Jewish 
population continues to live. Not so long 
ago this was a walled city; now the walls 
are purely psychological but practically 
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speaking they might as well be there, be- 
cause the life of the inhabitants continues 
in traditional patterns. Jacob’s parents, who 
are illiterate (as is 80 percent of the adult 
population in the Middle East) have prob- 
ably never been further beyond those 
than the adjacent central market, 
and Jacob's excursions into the modern 
world are limited to his daily trips to the 
day care center which is situated at the 
edge of his “mellah.” Jacob’s knowledge, 
therefore, is limited to what he sees and 
hears within that small closed-in world 
where life is carried on much as it was in 
Biblical times, and where modern techno- 
logical advances have scarcely penetrated. 
Jacob’s father is a peddler of miscellaneous 
objects in the “mellah” just as his father 
was before him. Jacob’s mother is busy all 
day carrying water from the central well, 
shopping for food with the few pennies 
her husband earns, and caring for the ever- 
present baby—eight or ten children is a 
normal family. 

Jacob is no trouble to the family now; 
he goes to “school” where he gets most of 
his food for the day, thus leaving more of 
the family’s small hoard for the older chil- 
dren and the father. Before he went to 
“school” Jacob had little to eat; that which 
was available had to go to the wage-earn- 
ing members of the family. A few years 
ago Jacob might not have gone to school 
at all, because at six years of age he could 
have begun to earn a few pennies by being 
apprenticed to a metal worker or a weaver. 
His mother has very little time for him, 
but she is glad that he is out of the way, 
safe, and getting fed every day. 


“walls” 


Children—a communal responsibility 

In Iran, the five little girls “playing 
house” are also telling us something of 
their way of life. They represent the women 
living in one household—mothers, grand- 
mothers, aunts, nieces—all of whom live a 
cloistered life which centers around the 
kerosene cooker or charcoal brazier, and 
is primarily concerned with the care of 
children. In such a household, the children 
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are very nearly communal property; every- 
one assumes responsibility for all of the 
many children who may be living together. 
When Parvaneh grows up, the children she 
takes to the bath will be her own, her 
sister's, and her mother’s, as well as pos- 
sibly one or two orphaned children of dis- 
tant relatives whom this family has taken 
in. 


Reflecting home life in play 

As with the Moroccan “mellah,” the 
world in which the Iranian children are 
growing up is a small one, and life is car- 
ried on in a traditional and frequently 
primitive fashion. Parvaneh is “taking the 
children to the bath” both because it is 
still a preferred practice to use public 
and because her 
house has no running water. Parvaneh’s 
sister is to be married tonight, to a man 
she does not know, who was chosen by her 
father on the basis of mutually satisfac- 
tory financial arrangements. The young 
bride-to-be saw him for the first time when 
the engagement was arrange ad. 
herself anticipates 


baths in this country, 


Parvaneh 
a similar wedding ar- 
rangement when she is fifteen or sixteen 
years old; if her father should die in the 
meantime, her relatives will arrange it for 
her. Parvaneh’s sister, who had the chance 
to go to school up to the sixth grade, want- 
ed very much to continue her studies. Her 
father said the family could not support 
her longer, and furthermore, a girl need 
not have so much schooling: one does not 
need to study in order to have babies. 
which is the proper job for a girl . . . only 
boys, who have to earn money, need to go 
to school. 

Families living in primitive and poverty- 
stricken cultures such as these have little 
time or energy for attention to the develop- 


ment of their children. Family life is con- 


ducted along traditional lines, and super- 


stitions play a large part governing its con- 
duct. The phrase “in shallah” which ex- 
presses the belief that what God wills, will 
be done, is a part of the f 
life. Children die, 


‘fabric of their 
not because they had 





insufficient food or medical care, but be- 
cause it is God’s will. “It was the strange 
food which Jacob ate at the day care 
center” that made him sick, not the con- 
taminated water which he drank at home. 
Maliheh has a “bad character” because 
someone put the evil eye on her mother 
before the baby was born—and naturally 
there is nothing to be done about it, the 
family must just put up with it. In the 
same way, families are expected to stay in 
the same social stratum generation after 
generation, and the son of a lowly family 
will not be given any position of trust. 
Jacob, who is a bright, imaginative young- 
ster, will have difficulty in putting his tal- 
ents to use in adult life; the community 
will not believe his father’s son capable of 
rising above the family level. In the same 
way, a man with the intelligence quotient 
of a moron may be given a highly respon- 
sible position because he is a member of a 
“good family.” 


Old ways best? 

Children growing up in circumstances 
such as these have little opportunity for 
what we consider normal development. 
Malnutrition and disease take their lives, 
or stunt their bodies and dull their minds. 
The community mores mold the child 
the patterns of his forebears; individual 
initiative finds little place for expression. 
The question has often been raised whether 
attempts should be made to change this en- 
vironment. One argument is that this cul- 
tural pattern produces a_ stable society 
composed of individuals who are secure in 
their small world, free from the anxieties 
and neuroses found in the more competitive 
western societies. It is said that these peo- 
ple are happy, and should be left that way. 
But intimate acquaintance with them re- 
veals that they are not happy. They are, 
rather, resigned to the inevitable, which 
includes daily struggle for a bare living, 


and helplessness in the face of disasters 
such as fires, floods, earthquakes, famines 
and the mass epidemics which wipe out 
their homes and families. 


which have at- 
tempted to change this environment for 
the children in their formative years, have 
demonstrated not only the quick response 
of these youngsters to different conditions, 
but have also brought out the inherent 
desire of parents everywhere to see that 
their children have a better life than they 
themselves had. They send their children 
to the center with astonishing regularity— 


The dav care centers, 


daily attendance averages 92 percent of 
enrollment. The parents themselves flock 
eagerly to parent meetings, also with 90-95 
percent attendance (a figure much envied 
by parent educators in the western world ); 
they ask the same type of questions about 
what to do with Jacob and Parvaneh as do 
parents in more developed countries; and 
illiterate though they are, they sometimes 
have someone write letters for them ex- 
pressing their gratitude to the day care 
center staff for the good care given to 
their children. 

For the first time, these parents have a 
vision of a different way of life for their 
children—one which they themselves have 
never experie ‘need and which they never 
could have opened up by themse Ives. But 
they like what they see, and even if they 
do not understand that the psychological 
environment is having as much influence 
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as is the feeding program, they are aware 
that the teachers are kind and gentle with 
the children, and that the children love 
their teachers and the “school.” In coun- 
tries where authoritarian and even harsh 
methods of discipline are practiced not 
only in the home but in the educational 
institutions, this parental acceptance of the 
western philosophy of child guidance is 
turning the clock forward at a rapid rate. 

Actually, the influence of the day care 
centers reaches out beyond the parents and 
their children, since they are staffed and 
operated by local girls ‘and women who 
generally have grown up in the same en- 
vironment as the children. They are trained 
for their jobs, in formal (although short- 
term) training pr grams conducted in the 
pattern of Americ: in teacher training in- 
stitutions, given by the nursery school 
teacher training specialists of the A. J. D.C. 
These girls, who very soon become parents 
themselves, undergo in the course of their 
training and the subsequent supervision 
provided by the consultants, a perceptible 
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change in their personalities and their at- 
titudes, even at the age of seventeen to 
twenty years. Not only do they learn some- 
thing about the relationship of sanitation 
to health and of nutrition to body growth, 
but they begin to see the child as a dynamic 
being, capable of change, and constantly 
influenced by his environment. They find 
deep inner satisfaction in bringing about 
the dramatic changes in the children’s ap- 
pearance and behavior, and as they feel 
more secure in their new-found roles, they 
demonstrate responsibility, initiative and 
capacity for coping with new and untried 
situations to a degree hardly to be antici- 
pated from products of traditional envi- 
ronments. They are loath to leave their 
work when they marry, and in fact many 
of them are continuing in their jobs even 
after they have children of their own. 


Biblical era to space age 

The day care centers represent only one 
small part of the evolution that is taking 
place in the Middle East. Government and 
local welfare leaders are aware of the 
misery and poverty that exist, and are 
taking advantage of all available technical 
and financial aid for the improvement of 
working and living conditions, for develop- 
ment of roads and communications, for 
technical advancement, for instituting pub- 
lic health programs, for enlarging hospital 
and school facilities. These programs are 
modernizing the Middle East and promise 
to make a revolutionary change in the life 
of the individual. 

Important as the day care centers are, 
they cannot hope to accomplish their goals 
unless these other long-range programs are 
carried through. Granted their continua- 
tion, day care programs, by giving children 
a proper start in life, will produce leader- 
ship for living in the modern world. Not 
ina day, not ina year—one cannot trans- 
port a people from the Biblical era into 
the space age overnight. In the meantime, 
though, the day care schools, through their 
influence upon the children, their teachers 
and their parents, are helping pave the way. 





When the nations meet — 
in kindergarten 


Though most Europeans, and certainly the French, 


believe in "lessons" even for the very young, 


many look at this informal nursery school and say, “C'est bien." 


T he Jardin d' Enfants de (ONU a Paris, a 
private parent-cooperative kindergarten, is 
quite unusual in that it is very international 
in character, with Americans predominat- 
ing and French next in order. Although 
there are a few Jardins dEnfants and 
Ecoles Actives with similar methods and 
philosophy, ours is the only school that is 
completely bilingual, the children being 
exposed to both French and English at all 
times. It is also one of the most informal. 
When French parents visit us for the first 
time and see the children breeze in with a 
casual “Hi,” move from table to floor, to 
easel, to sink, to shelves, getting materials, 
talking to neighbors or teachers, creating a 
“busy noise,” they are slightly taken aback. 
However, after watching the goings-on—the 
happy absorption, the creative efforts, the 
casualness of group activities and the sym- 
pathetic guidance, they say, “C'est bien— 
this is what I want for my child.” 

In sending his child to our school, 
French parent needs to evaluate both what 
our school offers and what his child might 
lose in coming to us. For one thing, the 
parent could more easily, and without cost, 
send his child to the local école maternelle, 


Born in Hungary, educated in New York, and mar- 
ried to a Haitian educator, Mrs. Dartigue has 
taught at or directed various nursery schools in the 
U. S. With her husband she established the first 
Haitian nursery school. She is now Educational 


Advisor to the U.N. nursery school in Paris. 


By Esther Dartigue 


which is part of the public school system. 
Also, such a school would offer a more 
formal course of and the parent 
may hesitate to depart from tradition in this 
respect. He often wants to know whether 
we “teach” anything, such as reading, writ- 
ing and numbe ring, as well as behavior 
patterns acceptable in French society. 

To understand this concern about the 
three “R’s,” one must understand that the 
French school system, which has undergone 


“study,” 


only minor changes since Napoleon’s time, 

is based on a series of stages, punctuated by 

examinations, diplomas and prizes. It cul- 
minates in the very difficult examinations 
given after the completion of the secondary ' 
school curriculum, which determine the 
child’s future. Parents, teachers and pupils 
strive mightily to ensure success in passing 
When they are held 
the whole country, through the press and 
radio, turns its attention to les examens. 
Much is made of the highest scorers, and 
the names of all the successful candidates 
are in the papers. 


these examinations. 


Because of the impor- 
tance of this climax, there is an unconscious 
societal pressure that reaches down to the 
earliest school years. Although no teacher 
is obligated to teach a child under six to 
read, the pride in this achievement of the 
parents, the teacher and, through them, the 
child, is so great that in many cases the 
child does manage to learn to read. Adults 
take pride in w hat the child can be made 
to do. 
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French parents who resist this pressure 
for a time may send their child to our 
school or decide that the child will go to a 
private school and take the examinations 
only if so inclined. However, by the time 
the child reaches five, they sometimes won- 
der whether they have de layed his “educa- 
tion” too long and often transfer him to a 
private school that undertakes to teach him 
to read and write. This pressure makes it- 
self felt even in our school. American par- 
ents, as well as staff, react to it and each 
‘year the whole area of reading readiness is 
explore ed. Once in a great w hile we find a 
child who appears ready to read before he 
is six, 

r+) 
The French school week 

Although our school maintains a Monday 
through Friday session, which is accept ted 
by our parents, the French school week of 
Monday through Saturday with a holiday 
on Thursday has definite advantages. 
Thursday is grandparents’ day. Even very 
young French children have already started 
the habit, which will go on perhaps into 
secondary school years, of having the noon 
meal with the grandpare nts and of spend- 
ing the afternoon with one or both of them, 
shopping, going to the park, theater, pup- 
pet show, concert or museum. On this day, 
special programs are put on in the museums 
and national theaters, at very low prices, 
to attract young people—F rench children 
start while very young to know the classic 
theater. Gr: indpare nts play a very important 
role in the life of the child. If they live in 
Paris, he stays with them or goes to have 
a meal with them once or twice a week as 
regularly as he goes to school. 

On Saturday the child is in school—the 
parents are free. is family day. 
The noon meal is shared with relatives, 
friends, fiancés and grandparents. In the 
afternoon most families go d la campagne 
in whatever conveyance they have, or at 
least to the Bois de Boulogne or Bois Vin- 
cennes, referred to as the “lungs of Paris.” 
If they cannot venture far, they go to the 
public parks or gardens to stroll, sit, or 
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play games—the adults participating often 
in the game of pe tanque—with equipment 
brought from home. The older children go 
in groups to play soccer, to hike or to take 
part in some other sport. People seem 
literally to pour into the streets when the 
weather is nice and this Sunday activity 
has not yet been affected by the advent 
of television. 

The two-hour break for the noon meal is 
also an entrenched French habit, essential 
to the well-being of the French family. Al- 
though people do dine at night, the noon 
meal is the important one when there are 
children. The family likes to have this meal 
together whenever Most Paris 
shops close down; transport service is less 
frequent; and many taxi-cabs are missing 
from the streets. Instead of having a sand- 
wich and a glass of milk, as one freque ntly 
does in the United States, the family sits 


possible. 


down to a four-course meal served on a 
carefully laid table. 


The center of family life 
Next to the beds, the dining-room table 
is the most important piece of furniture in 
the household. Because of today’s acute 
housing shortage, there may not be a living 
room, often only a tiny kitchen and some- 
times no bathroom, but there is always a 
family-sized dining table. This is the center 
of family life. When it is not used for eat- 
ing it serves as a work table or study 
table, or just as the center of general con- 
versation. After straightening the house, 
the mother spends her morning shopping 
for the noon meal and getting it on the 
table. Some of our mothers stop by at 
noon, often with salad and French bread 
hand, to pick up their child. In the 
evening, children have a light supper after 
i. four o'clock snack and a promenade in 
re park. They are washed, read to or 
permitted to see the one TV program es- 
pecially provided for them, after which the 
“speakerine” tells them good-night. They 
kiss everyone or are kissed and are off to 
sleep. The ev ening belongs to the parents. 
The French parent is quite concerned 





that his child behave in an acceptable 
manner, at least in the presence of others. 
In spite of wars and other upheavals, 
French society has remained fairly stable 
and stratified. Although there is some shift- 
ing, a child born into a certain milieu more 
or less stays there. He soon learns his place 
and what is expected of him. The whole 
of society seems unified in expecting and 
de manding a certain kind of behavior from 
young childre n consonant with their fami- 
lies’ social, economic and educational level. 
By the time the child is three or four he is 
expected to offer his hand to be shaken, his 
face to be kissed, to sit quietly in a bus, 
speak quietly in public places, to keep off 
the ground when he is in good clothes, to 
stay close to the adult, and even to wear 
gloves on occasion. He is taught early to 
keep off the grass, and not to touch any- 
thing in stores. 


Reminded, chided, spanked 

This teaching is definite and practiced 
by almost every adult. The child is at first 
gently reminded, then chided, then scolded 
and finally but surely slapped or spanked. 


There are no threats, and a child is very 
rarely spanked in public: he knows the 
sequence. Whatever damage this method 
may do to the child’s ego, it makes life 
more pleasant for those around him. The 
child who grows up under this regime 


seems to acquire greater reserves in him- 
self so that he is more content to play 
alone, or just to wait. He appears in many 
ways to be less dependent on his mother 
than the American child, perhaps because 
he feels part of a family group, but until 
he is far older he has little freedom of 
choice as to what he wears, with whom he 
plays, where he goes or what he does. His 
life is taken up by school and family. 
However, he has respites from these de- 
mands during the year. As many families 
as can afford to, either go or send their 
children via relatives, or later in groups 
with supervisors, to the country, the sea 
or the mountains. At each holiday, Christ- 
mas, winter recess, and spring, there is a 
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great exodus from the city. Even our young 
children miss up to a month of school 
during the winter to accompany their par- 
ents to the Sports dHiver. This trip to the 
brisk, clear mountain air is thought indi- 
spensable to build up the child’s defenses 
against the unhealthy, damp Paris weather. 
As for the long summer holidays, no sooner 
do the schools close down in July than the 
streets, parks, busses and stores are emptied 
of children, and in August, when everyone 
who works is entitled to a three-week paid 
holiday, the residential areas become ghost 
towns. About the middle of September, 
families straggle back for the Grande Ren- 
trée on October first. A la campagne, the 
child is permitted much more freedom than 
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in the city. This interlude perhaps enables 
him to submit more easily to the demands 
of society during the rest of the year. 


New ways quickly adopted 

The French children are quite formal 
when they first come to our school. Some 
insist on shaking hands all around as they 
come in and go out. However, after a week 
or two they pick up our more casual ways 
and soon fly in and out with a quick “Hi,” 
and are off to their groups to become ab- 
sorbed in an occupation before their 
shocked parents can call out to say, “Jean- 
Marc, come back here and shake hands.” 
They, and we, submit to the amenities when 
it's time to go home. We explain to the 
parents that the children learn what they 
may do in school, and what they need to 
do elsewhere. In a few weeks, the French 
children are indistinguishable from the 
others—they walk with as great animation, 
move about with as much freedom, and 
get just as disheveled. There is a great deal 
of scrubbing, hair combing, clothes brush- 
ing and admonishing when the parents pick 
them up to go home. It is interesting to 
note that a French parent on picking up 
his child asks, Etais-tu sage?—“Did you be- 
have?” or “Were you good?” The Amer- 
ican mother usually asks, “Did you have 
a good time?” Many of our American chil- 
dren pick up French habits and will shake 
hands with the same solemnity as their 
French friends by the end of the year. 

We are happy that many Fre nch parents 
want to send their children to such a school 
as ours. We feel confident that the chil- 
dren will make a successful adjustment 
when they transfer to French schools, and 
that our less formal ways have not confused 
them in their learning of acceptable be- 
havior patterns for living in their milieu. 
We hope that they, as well as our American 
children and children of other nationalities, 
have enjoyed working and learning to- 
gether and just being together, and that 
the experience will help them to under- 
stand one another better. It certainly has 
been rewarding for us. 





Childhood in Finland, 


now and yesterday 


Common sense and affection tempered some of the drastic— 


but effective—customs of the past. Today, modern 


child care practices are widely used 


T he development of modern child care 
practices in Finland dates back to the be- 
ginning of this century—though Elias Lonn- 
rot, a physician-philologist famous for his 
discoveries and collections of ancient Fin- 
nish poetry, paved the way for rational 
child care as early as the middle of the last 
century. In his book, The Farmer's Family 
Doctor, which appeared in 1856, Lonnrot 
presented pioneering viewpoints about the 
hygienic care, nourishment, and clothing 
of children, many of them valid even to- 
day. However, the Finns were less literate 
then and the printed word did not have the 
great influence it has today. 

In the early 1900's, particular attention 
was drawn to the high death rate of infants, 
which averaged 170 infants under one year 
per 1000. Mortality was considerable also 
in early childhood, since all sorts of epi- 
demics, tuberculosis and other diseases 
took a high yearly toll. As public health 
work and medical science developed, and 
as public health and school nurses brought 
their new knowledge of hygiene to Finnish 
homes, the mortality rate of infants and 
young children decreased rapidly. Today, 
maternity and child welfare clinics, each 
staffed by a communal physician, midwife, 
and public health nurse, are established 
throughout the country and form a corner- 
stone of public health work. The clearest 


By Kyllikki Vuorinen 


proof of their effectiveness is probably the 
sharp decline in the mortality rate of in- 
fants under one year, which fell to an aver- 
age of twenty-six per 1000 in 1957—most of 
these deaths occurring during the first one 
or two weeks of life. 

When public health nurses began to visit 
Finnish homes in the 1920's, they found 
many popular, but medically frowned- -up- 
on, child care and rearing practices. On the 
other hand, they also discovered that in- 
stinct and maternal love had, in many cases, 
led to practices fully in keeping with pres- 
ent-day ideas of child care and psychology. 
Since the 1920's, when systematic public 
health work began in Finland, the develop- 
ment has been enormous. 
initiated by 


This work was 
voluntary organizations, of 
which the Mannerheim League for Child 
Welfare deserves to be mentioned first. 
Among other things, the League set about 
training public health and school nurses 
and establishing maternity and child wel- 
fare clinics. Later the government author- 
ities began to give increasing attention to 
public health care, and several branches of 
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child welfare activities gradually were es- 
tablished by law. Today the contribution 
of voluntary organizations conveniently fills 
the gaps which the statutory welfare work 
cannot tackle. 

While 70 to 80 percent of all childbirths 
in Finland now take place in lying-in hospi- 
tals, it was a common practice in the coun- 
tryside a few decades ago for the expec- 
tant mother, feeling her hour had come, to 
have her bed moved into the sauna (the 
Finnish bath), where her child would be 
born, usually with the assistance of a neigh- 
bor’s wife. Mother and child rested in the 
sauna for the first tew days after delivery. 

Long before the birth of the child—es- 
pecially if it was the first-born—the family 
had spent much time guessing whether it 
would be a boy or a girl. A boy was usually 
preferred, as it was hoped he would grow 
to be a prop and support of his parents in 
their declining years. The son’s wife also 
meant an additional worker, while a daugh- 
ter, who finally left home to marry into a 
strange family, meant only expenditure. An 
ancient Finnish poem says, “A girl was 
It does not mat- 
ter so much any more whether the child is 
a boy or a girl, though it is still considered 
a pity if there is no son in the family to 
continue the father’s work or to take over 
the family estate. 


born, a nothing was born.” 


Nowadays, many young 
mothers hope to have a girl first, for they 
think it is easier to rear a girl than a boy. 


Swaddling clothes 

The newborn was tightly swaddled from 
neck to toe. It was not enough that the in- 
fant’s hands and feet were kept immobile 
by the swaddling clothes—a long swaddling 
band was wound around his legs to pre- 
vent him from becoming bowlegged. The 
change in this practice has been really rev- 
olutionary, for today only premature ba- 
bies are swaddled and sw addling bands are 
not to be found anywhere. 
when the infant wears a loose swaddle 
(reaching only to the armpits, and leaving 
the arms free ) 


The period 


has also grown shorter and 
shorter, and today’s baby is dressed in little 
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pants by the time he is in his second month. 


Weaning and feeding customs 

The modern midwife spends much time 
teaching nursing techniques to young 
mothers; later the public health nurse 
spends additional time explaining how to 
prevent lactation from stopping. This is 
today, especially in crowded 
where the average nursing 
period has been reduced to only a few 
months. It was quite different in the begin- 
ning of the century. Then the length of the 
nursing period was dictated by practical 
Since it would have been difficult 
and time-consuming to feed an infant with 


necessary 
communities, 


reasons. 


a spoon, weaning usually did not take place 
before the first birthday, except when the 
mother became pregnant again and she 
would need all her strength for the new 
baby. However, 
—and still is in many places—that a new 
pregnancy was impossible as long as the 


it was commonly believed 


mother was nursing. As a result, 


mothers who did not want to have another 


many 
baby continued nursing for years. Gener- 
ally, however, children were weaned some- 
time between eighteen months and two 
years. The most usual method may seem 
startling to contemporary Americans: the 
mother simply went on a visit to her rela- 
tives to make the child forget the whole 
The mother might 
also apply tar, turpe ntine, or some other 
bad-smelling stuff to her breasts. She might 
even stick black wool or feathers on the tar 
to make suckling as unpleasant as possible 
to the child. In addition, various means of 
scaring the child were resorted to. One of 
the most effective of these was probably 


thing in the meantime. 


the carding comb which the mother put 
under her blouse: when the child then tried 
to find the breast, the stiff pricking bristles 
scared him so that he did not want to suckle 
any more. 

It was early understood that a child need- 
ed food other than mother’s milk toward 
the end of his first year of life. However, 
owing to ignorance and poverty, the feed- 
ing of children left much to be desired. 





Formerly, infants from six months on 
were given the same food as was eaten by 
the adults. The child’s chewing ability was 
poor, of course, so the mother would first 
chew the food before feeding it to her child. 
If the mother could not nurse her baby, or 
if there was no wet nurse in the village, the 
child was first fed on cow’s milk mixed with 
water. A pap of water, milk, and bread 
made of rye and barley, ground fine, was 
cooked for an infant of four to six weeks. 
The child was very early given a bit of meat 
or a small herring to suck. It was usual to 
give a piece of hard, air-dried rye bread to 
the half-year-old who was cutting his first 
teeth, so the teeth would grow strong from 
the very beginning as the child rubbed his 
gums against the hard bread. The rye 
bread and fish which children nibbled may 
to some extent have made up for the lack 
of vitamins and minerals, which are con- 
sidered so vital in the present-day diet of 
infants. 


The pacifier 

The pacifier nipple, as a means of com- 
forting a baby, is again in the good graces 
of the educators after having been banned 
for some thirty years. In the last century, 
a lump of sugar wrapped in a bit of cloth 
was used as a “nipple.” In the fight against 
these unhygienic rags, the rubber nipple 
was also condemned. From the s sanitary 
point of view this was quite comprehensi- 
ble, as the level of hygiene left very much 
to be desired. Though the nipple is in use 
again, it does not present the same sanitary 
problem, as the hygienic conditions have 
improved radically. 

The most serious deficiency, however, 
was the lack of fresh air and sunlight, which 
caused so many infants to suffer from rick- 
ets. Children born in autumn or winter 
were most likely to contract this disease, for 
usually they were not taken outdoors until 
the following summer. The widespread 
shortage of shoes and clothing also prevent- 
ed many children from going out of doors 
during the winter months. It was quite 
common in the last century for a little boy 


to wear only a shirt, both indoors and out, 
until he was old enough to help a little in 
outdoor work; only then was he thought to 
need trousers and shoes. 

The child’s cleanliness was fairly well 
attended to, for he was taken to the sauna 
as often as the other members of the house- 
hold went there. In many places, the sauna 
was heated every weekday night, in some 
others only three times a week. The sauna 
and the bath whisk (a bunch of leafy birch 
twigs) were considered absolutely essen- 
tial for a child from the very beginning. The 
heated air of the sauna was thought to be 
the best remedy for all diseases and if a 
child fell ill, he was immediately taken to 
the sauna to be rocked by an adult over the 
fire place, where water had been thrown on 
the heated stones. Although a sick infant 
is rarely taken there for treatment today, 
belief in the healing power of the sauna 
still is widespread. 


From cradle to crib 

In the beginning of this century the coun- 
try child usually slept in a cradle with two 
rockers. The cradle might also be suspend- 
ed from a long pole, one end of which was 
firmly fixed in the wall. The pole bent when 
the cradle was rocked and the resulting 
jerking movement lulled the child to sleep. 
When the child cried (or when adults 
wanted him to sleep), the mother or one 
of the less busy members of the household 
—an older child or a grandmother—sat down 
to rock the cradle, perhaps singing one of 
the many very beautiful cradle songs of the 
ancient Finns. Today, 
pletely vanished from the living-rooms of 
Finnish country homes and have been re- 
placed by the prosaic splint baskets or ma- 
ternity benefit boxes converted into cribs. 


cradles have com- 


Every expectant mother now obtains a ma- 
ternity benefit box containing baby clothes 
and other items to outfit the baby. 


lhe child grows 


There is an old saying, “ 
up on the floor,” and as soon as the child 
was able to sit, he was placed there. When 
he tried to get on his feet, he could clutch 
easily at the lon: 1g bench of the living-room 
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and practice walking along it. Even today 
Finns say, “The child walks along the 
wood” when he walks by catching hold of 
pieces of furniture and the like. If a child 
seemed slow in learning to stand and walk, 
his father commonly made a “hole chair,” 
to help him practice these skills. In the 
middle of the “seat” there was a hole big 
enough for a child to be put through. The 
seat was placed at the level of the child’s 
armpits so that he could rest his arms on it. 
The four legs of the chair were bent out- 
ward to prevent them from being caught in 
the cracks of the floor when the child push- 
ed the chair back and forth. The seat had 
to be broad enough to hold toys. When 
there was no grandmother or older brother 
or sister to look after the child while the 
mother went to the cow house or did some 
other outdoor chore, she put the child in 
the hole chair. Thus imprisoned, the child 
stood in the chair for hours at a time and 
finally fell asleep resting his little head on 
the seat. Only when the child was old 
enough to wriggle out of the chair, did it 
become useless. Though the hole chair has 


long since become a museum piece, the 
saying “to be in a hole chair” (caught in a 
tight place) still lives among the people. 


Methods of discipline 

The purpose of child-rearing was to make 
the children independent, self-supporting, 
God-fearing, and socially adjusted individ- 
uals. The ways of attaining this end were 
simple and usually at least seemingly effec- 
tive. The rod has not been spared among 
the Finnish people. Middle-aged fathers 
and mothers of today well remember the 
birch-rod, which was kept in the chimney 
corner or on the door post. These rods can 
still be seen here and there in the country- 
side, though parents now say they use them 
only “as a threat.” Sayings like “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child” probably date 
back to the Bible. But there is another 
adage, “Rod fosters hate, advice fosters rea- 
son,” which shows that the common sense 
of the people tempered this emphasis on 
severe punishment. 
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Formerly, it was. a common practice to 
threaten children with the wrath of God, 
to make them obey their parents and be- 
have to their liking. For example, since 
bread has been considered holy, God-grant- 
ed grain from time immemorial, it was im- 
proper to handle it with contempt, and if 
the child flung a piece of bread on the floor, 
he was often told that God would let the 
earth swallow him up. The child who lied 
might be warned that God would make the 
liar’s tongue stick to his palate etc. Threats 
like these seem shocking in our days, when 
we think that they may cause a prolonged 
state of fear in a sensitive child and may 
even inflict permanent psychological dam- 
age. However, it is no wonder that the peo- 
ple adopted educational ideas involving 
physical and divine~ punishment and ap- 
plied them to the best of their ability, for 
it was characteristic of the Finnish church 
in the last century and in the beginning of 
this one that the sermons put particular 
emphasis on the avenging God of the Old 
Testament. That people in those days were 
not unhappier than the people of today 
(perhaps the contrary) is probably due to 
the fact that the child felt secure at home 
and loved by his parents in spite of all the 
threatening. The family circle was solid, 
the father and mother were always near, 
and motherly affection manifested itself in 
forms common to mothers all over the 
world. The popular saying “The child 
needs to be held in the arms up to his sev- 
enth year” shows that affection was by no 
means unknown among the people. 

The doctrine of love of the New Testa- 
ment has obviously had an effect on the 
child-rearing practices of the people. The 
development of psychology during the last 
twenty years has also been of great impor- 
tance and the educational work in this line 
has resulted in a growing acceptance of 
new ideas and viewpoints among the people. 


Don’t miss Cuitp Srupy’s important Spring issue 
on aspects of education overlooked in the current 
frenzied discussion about curriculum. Publication 
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Japanese children in Hawaii 


By Esther So 


These notes on one of Hawaii's many, fast-mingling groups 


show how both time and new associations have affected 


three generations of children, and their parents 


Ti. are probably few places in the 
world where so many races and cultures 
have lived together, taken so much from 
each other’s customs and traditions, and 
with so much evidence of success, as the 
American territory of Hawaii. The true Ha- 
waiians, descended from the Polynesian ab- 
originals who arrived in the tenth century, 
are gradually disappearing. For more than 
a century they have met and mingled with 
such an astonishing variety of immigrant 
cultures—European, American and Asiatic 
—that a Neo-Hawaiian race is emerging in 
their place. 

Although it is true that the official lan- 
guage has been E nglish since 1900, popular 
spe ech is more like ly to be a blend of Eng- 
lish and Hawaiian, with occasional words 
or phrases adopted from other cultures. Ed- 
ucation and dress have been Westernized; 
for many, religion is also. Yet food crosses 
all boundaries, and Spanish and Portu- 
guese, American and Japanese favorites are 
served by nearly all ethnic groups. The Ha- 
waiian national fe stivals, the hula, and 
many of the more colorful aspects of the 
earlier tradition have become part of mod- 
ern Hawaiian life. 

The mé¢ jority of the immigrant groups 

came as agricultural laborers on the sugar 
and pineapple plantations. The Chinese 
were the first to arrive in the 1850's and for 
some years formed the largest single foreign 


group. With the arrival of successive waves 
of immigrants (the Portuguese came in the 
1870's, the Japanese in the late 1880's and 
'90’s) their influence and importance has 
steadily declined. 

Today, the Japanese form the largest sin- 
gle nationality on the Island. (More than 
three-fifths of Hawaii's 500,000 inhabitants 
hail from the East and Southeast Asia and 
the Philippines. Less than one quarter are 
of European stock. Some 9,000 Puerto Ric- 
ans and 7,000 Koreans, as well as several 
hundred Polynesians from the island of Sa- 
moa form still another group. ) 

Like most of the other population groups, 
the majority of Japanese originally came to 
Hawaii as planthtion workers. During the 
past fifty or sixty years they have gradu- 
ally pe netrated nearly all professions and 
occupations. The children of laborers have 
prospered as civil servants, university pro- 
fessors and doctors. More recently, they 
have begun to take a prominent part in 
the business life of the island. 

Yet although they form almost 40 per- 
cent of Hawaii's population, the Japanese 
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for many years kept to their ways more 
than any other immigrant group. Nearly 
one-third of Hawaiian marriages are inter- 
racial, but the Japanese have been slower 
than others to accept this custom. How- 
ever, this may have been due not only to 
their strong family bonds and racial a“ 
but to the simple fact that they had ; 
more nearly normal ratio of men to women 
than other immigrant groups. 


The old elite and the new 

With the end of the war, however, the 
pace of change has been stepped up. The 
Japanese were comparatively late immi- 
grants to Hawaii, and it is only now that 
the first generation, through death or loss 
of prestige, has become much less influ- 
ential. The Samurai class lost much of its 
money in the war years—and with it, much 
“face.” The traditional class structure, dom- 
inated by this powerful elite, quite natu- 
rally gave way as the sons of laborers 
advanced r: apidly in the new social climate, 
and gained new wealth and standing. 

Wide differences between first and sec- 
ond generation Japanese in language and 
adaptability to the Hawaiian culture, never- 
theless, had persisted for some time. Some 
of these differences—and their meaning for 
both generations—may be guessed at, per- 
haps, in this comment of one Nisei young- 
ster some years before the War: “We speak 
English among ourselves because it is so 
much easier to speak than Japanese, but 
to our parents we must speak in Japanese. 
So we don't speak to them very often.” 

Thirty or forty years ago Japanese par- 
ents on the Islands almost universally sent 
their children to Japanese language schools 
—at least partially in self-defense. English 
was compulsory in the Hawaiian public 
schools and first-generation parents—many 
of whom spoke only Japanese—must have 
found it bewildering when their school-age 
youngsters, with the fluency of children in 
new countries everywhere, took so readily 
to the adopted language that they were for- 
getting the old. But the schools were meant, 
too, to fill a necessary gap for children who 
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were caught between heritages. In addition 
to learning to read and write Japanese, the 
children were tutored in etiquette and other 
traditional lore. Today these schools are 
primarily devoted to language, and attend- 
ance has dropped considerably, but the 
parents’ impulse to transmit the more abid- 
ing values of an honored tradition has not 
wholly disappeared. For many youngsters, 
particularly among the upper classes, the 
language schools are still an important fea- 
ture of life—at least on weekdays, from 
three o'clock to five. Normally the schools 
are administered by the temple priests, and 
the children come after their regular school 
day—much as an Orthodox Jewish child in 
this country may attend Hebrew School 
when P.S. 41 lets out. 

As the new cultural patterns take clearer 
hold, however, more and more third genera- 
tion youngsters speak only English—in 
which there is a_ liberal ‘sprinkling of 
phrases borrowed from Hawaiians. “Oh, 
this is ono (good) 
dinner. Or, 


.” a child may say of his 
“I'm pau (finished ).” And even 
this curiously intertwined mixture of Eng- 
lish and Hawaiian contains another impur- 
itv—for the inflection is likely to hark back 
‘o the Portuguese. 


A mingling of religions 

Many second and third generation par- 
ents have, of course, been brought up in 
the Western religions, for Christian mis- 
sionaries from America made Hawaii an 
important outpost as early as 1820. Even 
for those who have held to their traditional 
faith (and coinciding with its “discovery” 
on the mainland, Zen Buddhism has made 
gains in postwar Hawaii) there have been 
many radical changes. In some urban areas 
the Buddhist temples may hold a Japanese 
language service in the ‘afternoon for the 
older generation and an English language 
service in the morning. A third generation 
Japanese youngster attending morning serv- 
ices may not only find a pulpit, but a “rev- 
erend” presiding over services in English. 
He may bring the family hymnal with him 
and sit in a pew—not aware, perhaps, that 





his grandfather had no hymnal and ob- 
served the rites seated on the temple floor. 
On Sundays, the child will probably go to 
Sunday School. When his sister is married, 
her wedding ceremony will be held in the 
temple, but her bridal gown will be white; 
there may even be candles and a choir. 


Education, the road to prestige 

Whether he attends one of Hawaii's 
many modern public schools or a private 
school, formal education is quite a serious 
matter for the Japanese child. Traditionally, 
of course, the Japanese haye placed great 
emphasis on learning; scholarship—as well 
as reverence for scholarship—was the hall- 
mark of the aristocracy. In Hawaii, this 
tradition has been strengthened for, as 
every immigrant group has quickly learned, 
schooling is an essential rung on the New 
World ladder of success. As a result, edu- 
cation has enormous prestige for the second 
and third generaticn, and the child who 
brings home A’s will be the pride and joy of 
an entire family, while the child who gets 
in trouble or whose record is poor may 
bring dishonor. Japanese children also tend 
to stay in school longer than their contem- 
poraries in other population groups on the 
Islands. Although Hawaii's schools are com- 
pulsory only to age fifteen, more than 90 
percent of Japanese children continue be- 
yond the legal requirements—a figure only 
equalled by Hawaii's Chinese. 

As might be expected, teachers and edu- 
cators are accorded profound respect. 
The traditional precept, “Step not even on 
the shadow of thy teacher, but walk rever- 
ently three steps behind,” may no longer 
describe the Japanese attitude exactly, but 
much of the force of this heritage remains. 
Many a visiting teacher from the mainland 
has had a twinge of doubt about “permis- 
siveness” as she observed the comparative 
lack of disciplinary and management prob- 
lems among her Nisei pupils. 

After-school hours have their own im- 
portance, too, and the Japanese child, like 
his American counterpart, may have a var- 
ied schedule of music, dancing, or art les- 
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sons. Because he lives in Hawaii, however, 
his choices may be wider than those of 
many mainland children. Perhaps he will 
study the violin or the saxophone, but he 
might also take up the Samusen, a Japanese 
version of the banjo, or Koto, the harp-like 
instrument of the Chinese. Calligraphy and 
flower arrangements, hala weaving, coco- 
nut craft or carving bowls and platters from 
the wood of the monkey pod tree, or even 
the intricacies of the Japanese tea cere- 
mony, may also be part of a child’s after- 
school life. Hawaii's libraries and museums 
are rich in the various folk arts and cultures 
and Japanese parents are quick to help 
their children take advantage of them. 
There is much a child can learn, too, from 
the traditional celebrations, such as the 
Boys’ Festival or the Girls’ Festival. As the 
children play with the legendary hero dolls 
or watch the paper carps leap over water- 
falls, symbolizing courage in this difficult 
progress upstream, a little more of their 
heritage becomes meaningful. In several 
ways, however, Japanese play is like chil- 
dren’s play everywhere. Jackstraws and 
jump rope, hopscotch and marbles, and the 
game known as “scissors, paper and stone” 
are all part of the young child’s life. Basket- 
ball and baseball are enormously popular 
among the Japanese, and even the five- 
year-olds practice their swing and their 
dribble, dreaming of future stardom on the 
school team. In Hawaii, too, children troop 
off to the Saturday movie matinee and sit 
up “too late” looking at TV Westerns! All 
this represents a departure, as the young 
people of the third generation grow up in 


a world largely unknown to their parents. 


The patriarchal family 

For the majority of second generation 
Japanese children, family life largely fol- 
lowed the homeland patterns. A patriarchal 
control was quite strictly observed, and the 
doctrine of filial piety was everywhere in 
evidence. Children, far from being allowed 
to “express their aggressions,” were taught 
to show humility, to bow low to their elders 
and never to answer back. Moral teachings 
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and precepts were a part of home educa- 
tion. In the evenings, fathers might read 
aloud to their children the traditional sto- 
ries, poems and sayings. 

There was great rejoicing at the birth of 
the eldest son, who learned early in life 
that he must succeed, for it would be his 
duty to care for his parents as they grew 
old. Family life was very close, and the 
child grew up surrounded by adult rela- 
tives. The presence of the elders gave a 
home pride and honor, and married chil- 
dren usually lived with their parents. 


Reactions to permissiveness 

The Japanese have long loved children— 
indeed, for the first generation, it was “the 
more the merrier.” The advantages and im- 
portance of having children were clearly 
emphasized, and no marriage was consid- 
ered successful or complete unless there 
was an heir to perpetuate the family name. 
However rigidly the child may have been 
taught to adhere to a stern social code out- 
side the home, within it, he was flooded 
with love and attention from all the many 
adults who helped care for him. In fact, to 
the modern Japanese, it sometimes seems 
as though children were almost smothered 
in love. In an odd reversal of the process 
in America some years ago, it seems to 
have been the younger generation that criti- 
cized the “permissiveness” and “child-cen- 
tered” attitudes of the old folks. 

It was customary to breastfeed the baby, 
and the nursing period was generally pro- 
longed. Toilet seats for preschoolers were 
practically unknown, for mothers accepted 
wetting as part of an infant's ways. Only 
when the child was four or five years old 
did his parents begin to expect him to tell 
them when he needed to go to the toilet, 
and at this point they showed him how to 
take care of himself. Boiled rice water was 
one of the liquids given to the child early in 
his infancy, and soft cooked vegetables and 
eggs generally formed the child’s introduc- 
tion to solid food. Mothers and grand- 
mothers usually performed daily chores 
with an infant on their backs, and often 





this practice was continued until the child 
reached four or five. 

With the tremendous increase in Ameri- 
can prestige in post-war Hawaii, with the 
growth of the PTA’s and other educational 
groups, family life has undergone many 
changes, and child care practices and phi- 
losophy more nearly approach the practices 
of the mainland. In the prenatal period, 
mothers are now far more likely to turn to 
a physician for advice than to the local mid- 
wife. Many of the mothers work, too, and 
today’s preschooler is more apt to spend the 
day on the jungle gym in a modern day 
care center than as a passive rider on his 
mother’s back. 

Japanese family ties remain close, but 
the size of the immediate family has grown 
smaller, for as so many immigrant groups 
have discovered, children are no longer the 
financial asset they used to be. Social Secu- 
rity has contributed to this aspect too and 
has made some striking inroads in the pa- 
triarchal system. As the older Japanese 
gained some financial independence, de- 
pendence on their married children lessen- 
ed. In Honolulu at least, it is now rare for 
a young married couple to live with their 
parents. For some of the older generation 
this change has been not entirely happy— 


whatever the drawbacks of the Japanese 
family system, the elders’ place in the fam- 
ily was well-defined, and carried both hon- 
or and some satisfying occupations. Few 
modern Japanese fathers have much to do 
with the practical details of diapering and 
dishwashing, and most still have the final 
word on discipline matters. But Japanese 
wives are beginning to gain some of the 
American woman’s freedom—many of them 
work, adding to the family income—and her 
problems. Male authority is no longer so 
clearcut. In many homes, responsibility for 
the children’s upbringing is now fifty-fifty— 
at least, in theory. 

Such changes as these are never accom- 
plished without some pain—and some loss, 
too, for valuable and interesting customs 
are bound to be discarded along with less 
desirable or “backward” ways. But Neo-Ha- 
waiians can teach other people of the world 
a good deal about achieving unity in spite 
of the diversity of race, culture and relig- 
ion. With the common language, mixed 
marriages, knowledge and contact with the 
people of the various races, understanding 
grows and prejudice decreases. And so Ha- 
waiis development of a common cultural 
background for all her people makes a 
giant step toward racial harmony. 
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Care and feeding of a U.N. child 


By Parvathi Thampi 


An Indian woman (not a squaw) walks 
along a street in New York complete in sari, 
jewelry, mark on forehead, even perhaps a 
nose ring; beside her walks a little cowboy 
complete in cowboy outfit with pistol and 
holster, boots and spurs. She talks to him in 
her own language or in English with a 
slightly foreign accent, and he replies in one 
expressive, drawling all-American “O.K.” 
This is a sight that is becoming increasingly 
familiar in cosmopolitan New York: this 
child is a child of two worlds, a by-product 
of the United Nations, a synthesis of the 
Old World and the New—in short, an Amer- 
ican-Asian or, to put it even more briefly, an 
Amerasian. 

To be the parent of this new species is at 
the same time a delightful experience and a 
distinct nuisance. From the very beginning, 
you are faced with a formidable and im- 
maculate rival and opponent in the form of 
“Johnny's mother.” No matter what you do 
—or do not do—your young son or daughter 
is going to tell you that “Johnny’s mother” 


Mrs. Thampi is the wife of a member of the U.N. 
Secretariat. This article is abridged with her per- 
mission and that of the New York Times Maga- 
zine, where it appeared, March 17, 1957. 
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does exactly the opposite. Many of your 
theories on child-upbringing—if you had 
any—are going to be shaken or shattered. 

Children whom you used to think of as 
simple, helpless beings become over here 
complex individuals with a queer knack of 
turning their parents into helpless simple- 
tons. It seems that their every action is scru- 
tinized, dissected, analyzed and blown up 
out of all proportion to its importance. 
Plain shrieking becomes a “terrific emo- 
tional reaction,” fighting with other chil- 
dren denotes some sort of “persecution 
complex,” not fighting may be a sign of 
regression or suppression, talking in one’s 
sleep shows that hidden resentments exist 
and walking in one’s sleep probably means 
subconscious desires. 

Conscious desires are, of course, only too 
clearly evident. Children who used to be 
quite content with marbles, tamarind seeds, 
tins, rags and maybe a mongrel dog or mon- 
key as playthings now desire and demand 
everything from walking dolls to live ele- 
phants. You can never leave a grocery or 
drug store without buying a coloring book 
(though there are half a dozen lying uncol- 
ored at home) or some bubblegum (and 





back in your country didn’t they say chew- 
ing gum caused cancer? ). You are afraid 
that this constant acquisition of small goods 
might inculcate extravagant habits in these 
young citizens of a country whose byword 
is, and has to be, economy. For this reason 
you fight hard against pocket money or a 
weekly allowance. Though it is quite a com- 
mon feature among upper classes in India, 
still you consider it against all Indian tradi- 
tions. You believe that until your daughter 
gets married or your son finishes his educa- 
tion you prov ide them with all that is neces- 
sary, in your mature opinion, for their ma- 
terial, moral and mental well-being without 
giving them money. 

But, as always, you give in here, too. 
Since they now demand a dollar a week 
(which is what: “Johnny’s mother” gives ) 
and you would rather give nothing, you fi- 
nally compromise at a quarter a week. It is 
not a matter of parsimony, but of principle. 
And that is why you are horrified when 
your son then demands fift y cents from you 
for babysitting with his little sister for an 
hour. It is hard to explain to children that 
there are some things that just cannot be 
measured in terms of time or money and 
that this dollar-an-hour mentality 
plague of modern civilization. 


is the 


Too much too soon? 

Undoubtedly, the children have more 
material for fun in this country. You have 
only to see them racing on a sled down a 
snow-covered hill, whirling in a carrousel, 
gazing at the wonders in the Museum of 
Natural History, sucking an ice-cream cone, 
opening a beautifully wrapped present with 
breathtaking anticipation or squealing with 
delight in a children’s theatre—you have 
only to see all this to realize that you would 
not deny them these happy experiences, 
these pleasant memories, for anything in 
the world. But you cannot help feeling that 
they are getting too much too soon, that 
they are being surfeited, satiated with ex- 
ternal man-made pleasures at an age when 
just to be alive is wonderful and when their 
senses are all awakening to the marvels of 


the world around them. Their every hour is 
so crowded with activities that you wonder 
if they are having enough time to discover 
themselves. 

Yet to deny them the treats and amenities 
that other children have here is in itself 
cruel, for it is these things—the ingenious 
toys, television, the playgrounds—that take 
the place of the spacious backyard at home 
in India with the chicken coop and the fam- 
ily cow (who can be a child’s dearest com- 
panion ); the many family celebrations; the 
serene grandfather, with his tales of wis- 
dom and humor; the grandmother whose 
hospitable lap is a haven; and servants, who 
will do everything for a child from crooning 
to clowning. You and your husband have to 
take the place of all of them combined and 
the difficulty is that you never seem to have 
enough time here. 


At six: fractions, decimals and homework 

Still, it is some consolation to you to real- 
ize that in the process of doing everything 
for your child, from wiping his nose to wip- 
ing his tears, you really get to know him 
better than those successful, slightly sophis- 
ticated parents in modern India who, in 
their social-official whirl, have a tendency 
to leave their children to ayahs or poor rela- 
tions. 


Once they start going to school, you hope 


that study will occupy most of their 
thoughts, but you find that it is a long way 
from starting school to studying in earnest. 
They love school so much that you get sus- 
picious. You ask the six-year-old what he 
“We wrote ‘C’s!” You 
ask what else, but with a final “I 
stars,” 


did at school. He says, 
got two 
he rushes out of the house in search 
of adventure and returns in time for his fa- 
vorite television program, 

Then you think of your six-year-old neph- 
ew who used to be in school from nine till 
three studying fractions and decimals, his- 
tory, geography, nature, reading, writing 
and gymnastics who, on returning home, 
would have a master come to coach him in 
those subjects in which he was not suffi- 
ciently proficient and who finally had to do 
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at least a half-hour of homework. 

Beside him your son seems a healthy, 
happy little savage. Of course, you do not 
admit to your children that this poor little 
nephew did have the pinched, plucked look 
of the overeducated, but you dread the day. 
when you go back to your country and your 
relations ask your son, as they will surely 
do, to recite all his “tables” by heart and 
the day when he is going to be pitted 
against thousands of other boys of his age 
in those fiercely competitive examinations 
that will make all the difference between 
success and failure in his life. 


Time present and time future 

There is an ever-present conflict between 
the present and the future, between the life 
a child leads here and the life he will lead 
back in the East—for go back he must. Lan- 
guage is one of the dilemmas which the par- 
ent of every little Amerasian has to face. 
The problem is not that he might not speak 
English—which he learns all too soon, in his 
own fashion—but that he forgets his own 
language so easily. Useful though knowing 
English may be, the child must one day be 
equally proficient in Hindi—the national 
language of India—if he is to get anywhere 
and be acquainted with sufficient dialects 
so that he can at least be on talking terms 
with his relatives who may speak neither 
English nor Hindi. 

And the same thing goes for food. You 
can find that you make rice and curry every 
night here and yet your children take a 
strong liking to hamburgers and _ salami. 
Who can tell with what aversion an ortho- 
dox vegetarian mother cleans, cuts, cooks 
and serves a chicken and then watches her 
offspring devour it with cannibal-like fer- 
vor! 

Back home, however, you cannot help 
noticing with gratification that these same 
children are a little taller and a little heav- 
ier than their homebred cousins. It compen- 
sates for that miserable moment when 
mother-in-law makes a special dish for 
them and the children, after one taste, flee 
from it declaring vehemently that it is too 
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hot and yelling for some ice cream to cool 
it off. Mother-in-law, needless to say, is hor- 
rified by these impolite demonstrations 
which she promptly puts down to a lack of 
sound religious training. 


Religion without its trappings 

So another problem that confronts the 
mother of growing Indian children in 
America is religion, or rather the lack of 
it. Religion is usually the foundation of life 
in India. But what can children make of it 
without its trappings, without the temples 
and festivals, the fasts and the feasts, the 
reading of the holy epics and the visits to 
holy places, without the music and the flow- 
ers and the lighted lamps? In the beginning 
of your stay here you might make some 
valiant attempts in that direction, but the 
lighting of many lamps, and exploding of 
firecrackers do not go very well in an apart- 
ment house in New York. You settle instead 
for long moral lectures and bedtime pray- 
ers, which more often than not are pure lip 
service and frequently end thus: “Did we 
say our prayers well?” 

“Yes,” you say (because it is easier to say 
than “No”). 

“Then will you take us to the movies to- 
morrow?” 

Not the faintest trace of godliness! You 
console yourself with the fact that the 
chanting of a thousand divine names does 
not make one any more saintly. But still you 
do not give up. You even venture to explain 
to the eldest the context of the Gita, the 
Song of the Lord, which contains the es- 
sence of Hindu philosophy: You describe 
the battlefield where the five good Panda- 
vas are arrayed against their hundred evil 
cousins, and where one of them—warrior 
Arjuna—is filled with agony and misgivings 
about the imminent slaughter, and how the 
Lord Krishna opens this most famous phil- 
osophical dialogue with an injunction to 
him to be brave, explaining (as he goes on 
to explain Life and Death, Man and God, 
Good and Evil) that it is a man’s duty 
sometimes, unfortunate though it be, to de- 
stroy the evil that his enemies represent. 





And just then Junior pipes up: “That’s ex- 
actly what the Lone Ranger and Hopalong 
Cassidy do — they only kill bad men.” 

This gradual, but certain, process of de- 
nationalization is the hardest fact that an 
Indian parent has to face. It is perhaps 
more noticeable with a daughter than with 
a son. Few girls in India would be consid- 
ered accomplished unless they had learned 
a little of Indian music (vocal or instru- 
mental) or perhaps some Indian dancing. 
You try to sing Indian tunes to your little 
daughter here but she definitely prefers 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb.” You take her 
to an Indian dance recital, but she enjoyed 
the ballet of the\“Nutcracker” much more. 

‘You try to dress her Indian-style but you 
soon realize she is infinitely happier in blue 
jeans. 

As she grows older, the problem becomes 
more acute. Dating, using make-up, rock ‘n’ 
roll and the like are so very alien to the 
whole concept of young Indian woman- 
hood, whose basic quality. is an innate mod- 
esty that, if you have a teen-age daughter, 
you might despair when you see her behav- 
ing like other American teen-agers. (You 
know very well that all this is only a pass- 
ing phase, and that these same girls are, by 
and large, going to grow up into efficient, 
sensible women and these same teen-age 
boys into solid, hard-working citizens. ) 


You want them to be Indian! 

But, as always, you have one ear tuned to 
Indian social opinion and you may inevit- 
ably resort to some very pro-Indian propa- 
ganda which in itself (like most propa- 
ganda) is quite nauseating. When they ask 
you if India is a very poor country, much 
poorer than the United States, you reply 
pompously that she is rich in spiritual her- 
itage, rich in manpower and in natural 
wealth, rich in— 

“But is India a poor country?” Yes or no! 

You have to admit that, as far as plain 
stark poverty is concerned, India is still a 
very poor country and it is disturbing to 
say this to children for whom everything is 
either black or white, good or bad, great or 
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small. When they grow older, they might 
get genuinely interested in their country, 
even develop an India mania, but you don't 
want them to be orientalists or “experts” on 
India—you want them to be Indian. And so, 
finally, you send them home—home to rela- 
tives there or to a boarding school. This 
step is generally taken not because the 
children may not like being here (they love 
it) but because you believe that they 
should not be torn away from their roots. 
You are also afraid that if they stay here 
too long they will miss too much when 
they do go back home—the many ameni- 
ties from soda fountains to children’s 
libraries. 

You are afraid they will miss a social life 
of their own age-group, for in India social 
life is for the family en masse and many a 
child goes patiently to sleep on his mother’s 
lap during a prolonged visit or wedding 
feast. You have good reason to fear that too 
long a stay here might deprive them of that 


acquired immunity to certain tropical dis- 
eases which children in India develop. You 
are afraid—very much afraid—that they 
might, in fact, become disgruntled exiles in 
their own country. 

The decision to send them home is not an 
easy one. You realize that they are no dif- 
ferent from their playmates in America ex- 
cept in appearance. Your daughter dashes 
about merrily with children of other coun- 
tries. Your son comes tearing down the path 
in feathered headdress and make-believe 
bows and arrows, yelling, “I’m an Indian! 
Yippee—!” A group of boys of various races, 
playing happily, suddenly start quarreling 
the way boys do, and the mother of one of 
them calls out, “Quarreling! Shame on you 
boys—when your fathers are working for 
peace!” 

The seed of internationalism, the concept 
of peace, has been sown in them. Whether 
it will take root and flourish, only time can 
tell. 





Book Reviews 


Common Sense About Gifted Children 
By Willard Abraham 

New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1958. $5.00. 


“There is nothing so unequal as the equal 
treatment of unequals” is the key thought 
in this timely discussion of a current prob- 
lem. Professor Willard Abraham, head of 
the Division of Special Education at Ari- 
zona State College has been concerned with 
exceptionally bright students for many 
years, and it is with great competence that 
he writes on the subject. 

Here is help for the parents of the gifted 
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child in recognizing the early signs of high 
intelligence. Though fully aware of the dif- 
ficulties of defining “gifted,” the author of- 
fers thirty signposts as reference points, 
not, of course, as absolutes or as the only 
signs. If these signposts are detected, the 
necessary steps can be more easily taken 
to provide for the rapid, general develop- 
ment which often accompanies high in- 
telligence. The author notes that the gifted 
child is not only larger and healthier than 
the average but that his ethical perceptions 
also develop earlier. Dr. Abraham gives 
practical suggestions to parents to help 
them foster the stimulating and under- 
standing environment which these children 
need. 

One excellent chapter is addressed to 
teachers and others who are involved in 
the education of these youngsters. Argu- 
ments for and against special classes are 
presented, as well as other controversial 
subjects such as acceleration, federal aid 
to education, public vs. private schools. 





What to look for in a nursery school, 
secondary school, in a college, what scholar- 
ships are available, curricula of the various 
high schools are also among the many sub- 
jects realistically discussed. , 

But most of all, this is a book to alert us 
all to the present waste of one of our most 
important natural resources, and to help 
us explore ways for salvaging these chil- 
dren's talents in communities where there 
are often inadequate school facilities and 
detrimental emotional environment. We 
need more research, more scholarships, 
more forums on education, reappraisal of 
our goals in education, early identification 
of talent, encouragement of those with po- 
tentially high aptitudes. And in addition, 
we must find ways to reduce the overload 
on teachers and raise their quality and 
status. Most of all, the author believes, we 
must all become more aware of the urgency 
of this problem. 

NATASHA JOSEFOWITZ 
for the Book Review Committee 


Emotional Problems of Adolescents 

By J. Roswell Gallagher, M.D., and Herbert 
I. Harris, M.D. New York: Oxford Univers- 
ity Press, 1958. $3.50 


This is an outstanding contribution to the 
literature of adolescence by two authors 
well qualified to speak to both parents and 
those who work professionally with young 
people. Dr. Gallagher is Chief of the Ado- 
lescent Unit at the Children’s Hospital, Bos- 
ton. Dr. Harris is Psychiatrist at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Associate Psy- 
chiatrist at the Adolescent Unit. Both have 
had wide experience with adolescents in 
many connections. They write with a 
warmth and sympathy which can hardly 
fail to be inspiring and contagious. 

Throughout, the aim is to help parents, 
teachers, doctors, ministers, club leaders— 
everyone who works with young people—to 
achieve a better understanding of this 
stormy period and find ways to prevent 


adolescent problems from becoming fixed 
handicaps. The authors view adolescence as 
“the last of the age periods in which we 
can expect success from other than the most 
expert and the most prolonged efforts to 
strengthen personalities or to build emo- 
tional and physical health.” They empha- 
size repeatedly that only through wise en- 
couragement of adolescent inde pendence 
and self-expression, even when it seems to 
be churlish rebelliousness, can we develop 
citizens for a strong democracy. They make 
clear the difference between the rich yields 
of such encouragement and the pitfalls of 
mere passive permissiveness. 

The book reviews briefly the physical and 
psychological changes that make adoles- 
cents behave as they do, then deals thor- 
oughly with the principal emotional prob- 
lems they face, centering around sex and 
the struggle for an independent status and 
recognition. Emphasizing that serious e1o- 
tional disorders require skilled professional 
help, the authors describe the most common 
in order that similar 
symptoms observable in minor adolescent 


of these disorders, 


upsets may be recognized and dealt with 
early. They also consider the roots of such 


characteristic difficulties as anxiety states, 


psychosomatic illness, homesickness, scho- 


lastic failure, and stealing, and give prac- 
Mas- 
turbation is discussed sensibly and at length 


tical suggestions for meeting them. 


because of the disproportionate concern it 
arouses in adults and adolescents alike. Fi- 
nally, extending their concern from the es- 
sentially normal to the deviant adolescent, 
the authors outline the elements they con- 
sider essential to a delinquency-preventicn 
program. They include also a very helpful 
discussion of both the values and the limita- 
tions of intelligence and aptitude tests. 

\ special merit of this book is the total 
absence of technical jargon. The authors do 
not hesitate to offer specific, practical ad- 
vice on helping the adolescent—among 
other things, they are keenly aware of the 
therapeutic \ value for the troubled adoles- 
cent of expressing his conflicts and prob- 
lems in emotion-charged language hot from 
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the griddle of his own feelings; and they 
give some valuable tips to grown-ups on 
how they may learn to become good and 
evocative listeners. 

If the book has any weakness it is per- 
haps that though the authors at the outset 
identify “obtaining success and recognition 
from their own age group” as one of the 
adolescent's three principal problems, they 
give only passing attention to it, concentrat- 
ing instead on his need for acceptance by 
adults. Nevertheless, this book will speak 
with tremendous impact to all who are 
striving to understand and help young peo- 
ple. 

EpyYTHE W. First, 
for the Book Review Committee 





New books about 
parenthood 


and family life 


Selected by the CSAA Book Review Committee, 
Mary W. Colley, Ph.D., Chairman 


Books for parents 


A PARENT'S GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S READ- 
ING. By Nancy Larrick. [Hustrated. Doubleday 
& Company, 1958. 283 pp. $2.95. Paperbound 
ed., Pocket Books, 258 pp. 35c. Designed to 
help parents develop interest in books and good 
reading habits in children under thirteen, this 
book covers such vital subjects as good books 
for children, how to build a home library and 
how reading is taught in schools today, the in- 
fluence of comic books and television and much 
else. There is an excellent book list, and infor- 
mation about book clubs and periodicals for 
children. 

BEFORE THE CHILD READS. By James L. 
Hymes Jr. Row, Peterson. 1958. 96 pp. $2.00. 
A timely book making clear to both parents 
and teachers that reading “readiness” in chil- 
dren is a matter of biological maturation which 
differs from child to child and cannot be forced, 
There is, however, much that parents and teach- 
ers can do—and this is spelled out—to encourage 


alertness and curiosity so that when the time 
comes, the child will take hold of reading eager- 
ly and make normal progress. 

EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENTS. 
By J. Roswell Gallagher, M.D., and Herbert I. 
Harris, M.D. Oxford University Press. 1958. 
174 pp. $3.50. A straightforward and reassur- 
ing book by a pediatrician and a psychiatrist to 
help parents, ministers, teachers, and others to 
foster sound emotional development in adoles- 
cents. Emphasizing the malleability of this age, 
the authors explore the basis of adolescents’ 
emotional difficulties, minor and serious, and 
ways in which the understanding adult can al- 
leviate them. Throughout, the adolescent is seen 
as a person rather than a problem. 


Books for those who work with families and 
children 


FOOD GUIDE AND QUANTITY COOKING 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. By the Commu- 
nity Council of Greater New York. Foreword by 
Benjamin Spock, M.D. Harper and Brothers. 
1958. 189 pp. $4.95. A practical approach to 
feeding groups of youngsters in any set-up where 
eating is part of the program and one which 
never loses sight of the pleasure eating should 
be. In addition to nutritional advice, there are 
tips on marketing, uses of leftovers, problems of 
storage, rafts of easy-to-make recipes and much 
else. 

PERSONALITY AND TEMPERAMENT. By Sol- 
omon Diamond, Harper and Brothers. 1957. 463 
pp. $6.00. In this readable textbook, the author 
proceeds from a condensation of research on 
animal behavior to the study of human behav- 
ior and temperament in an attempt both to 
differentiate between biological and cultural 
determinants and show how they interact, The 
various schools of psychology and theories of 
personality development are well described and 
evaluated, and the implications of this knowl- 
edge to psychological counseling are of special 
interest. Reference list and index. 

PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF SCHOOL DESEG- 
REGATION. Formulated by the Committee on 
Social Issues, Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry. 1957. 94 pp. $1.00. An exploration 
of the behavior and feelings of people caught 
up in the social turmoil following the Supreme 
Court decision to outlaw segregated schools. 
Problems of adjustment for both races, adults 
and children, are discussed in the light of psy- 
chiatric principles. There is an excellent and ex- 
tensive annotated reading list. 

SIMPLE METHODS OF CONTRACEPTION: 
An Assessment of Their Medical, Moral, and 
Social Implications. Edited by Winfield Best 
and Frederick S. Jaffe. Planned Parenthood Fed- 





eration of America. 1958, 63 pp. Single copies 
free, 25c postal and handling charge. Report of 
a symposium of professional people which met 
to consider first, the progress of research in sim- 
ple methods of birth control and second, the im- 
plications for greater happiness and a_ finer 
quality of family life. There was particular con- 
sideration of the problem as it exists in over- 
populated areas of the world. The participants, 
who represented the fields of medicine, sociol- 
ogy, religion and family life education gave 
thoughtful consideration to the moral and cul- 
tural implications of readily available contra- 
ceptive methods, 


Books on special subjects 


THE CEREBRAL-PALSIED CHILD: 


A Guide 
for Parents. By Winthrop M. Phelps, M.D., 
Thomas W. Hopkins, Ph.D., Robert Cousins. 
Simon and Schuster. 1958. 237 pp. $3.95. A doc- 
tor, a teacher and a parent who are devoting 
their lives to children with cerebral palsy pool 
their knowledge and experience in this excel- 
lent book. Disturbing facts, including the emo- 
tional involvement of both parents and child, 
are squarely faced in their discussion of physi- 
cal treatment, education and daily living at 
home. But the overall picture is one of hope 
and courage. 

EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED. Edited by 
Nelson B. Henry. University of Chicago Press. 
1958. 420 pp. $4.00. Paperbound ed., $3.25. 
Topics of vital interest to parents as well as 
those working with gifted children are present- 
ed in this yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Such distinguished 
contributors as John Hersey, Robert Havighurst 
and Lewis Terman discuss the importance of 
education for the gifted, a term broadly defined 
to include special talents as well as high I. Q. 
Chapters on how to recognize giftedness will 
be valuable to parents. Educators will benefit 
from the practical programs for teaching these 
children. 


ON SHAME AND THE SEARCH FOR IDEN- 


TITY. By Helen Merrell Lynd. Harcourt, Brace. 
1958. 318 pp. $5.75. Drawing upon literary as 
well as scientific sources, Helen Lynd, a teacher 
of social philosophy at Sarah Lawrence College, 
distinguishes between guilt and shame and 
shows how the experience of shame contributes 
to man’s search for identity. This probing book 
analyzes the quandary of the individual in a 
troubled world and in doing so sheds much 
light on child rearing practices, Stimulating 
reading for parents and professionals alike. 

THE REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION. By Mor- 
timer J. Adler and Milton S. Mayer, University 


COWARD-McCANN 
Books of the Year 
For Children 
Recommended and Selected by 


Child Study 


THE DOLL HOUSE MYSTERY 


By FLORA GILL JACOBS. Illustrated 
by Chuck Gruen. A delightful mystery 
involving a haunted Victorian doll 
house. Ages 6-10. $2.75 


THE CABIN FACED WEST 
By JEAN FRITZ. Illustrated by Feodor 
Rojankovsky. How a visit from 
George Washington changed a pio- 
neer girl’s life. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


PONY FOR KEEPS 


By WILLIAM CORBIN. Illustrated by 
Peter Burchard. How a Shetland 
pony helped a little girl to overcome 
her shyness. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


PENGUINS ON PARADE 


By PATRICIA LAUBER. Illustrated by 
Douglas Howland. Fascinating facts 
about the life cycle and habits of the 
penguins. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


THE ANIMALS OF 
DOCTOR SCHWEITZER 


By JEAN FRITZ. Illustrated by Doug- 
las Howland. The great Dr. Schweit- 
zer and the pets he loves to care for. 
Ages 6 up. $2.75 


FREEDOM 
By WILMA PITCHFORD HAYS. Twen- 














ty-six of the documents that tell the 
story of America’s struggle for free- 
dom are reproduced, with the story 
of the document told on the facing 
page. Ages 8 up. $3.00 


GETTING TO KNOW 
LIBERIA 
By ALBERT CRAZ, Illustrated by Don 


Lambo. The everyday life of the Li- 
berians. Ages 7-12. $2.50 


GETTING TO KNOW ALASKA 


By JIM BREETVELD. Illustrated by 
Don Lambo. The land and the people 
of the 49th State. Ages 7-12. $2.50 





At all bookstores 
COWARD-McCANN ° New York 


_ 





of Chicago Press. 1958. 215 pp. $3.75. Presents 
an analysis of the basic issues in the controversy 
about what education should do for our chil- 
dren. Three basic patterns of thinking emerge: 
aristocrats vs. democrats; realists vs. idealists; 
traditionalists vs. modernists, Many questions 
are raised but solutions are left to the reader. 
A scholarly work for those interested in educa- 
tional philosophy and willing to re-examine both 
our goals and methods, 

TV AND OUR SCHOOL CRISIS. By Charles A. 
Siepmann. Dodd, Mead. 1958. 198 pp. $3.50. 
An educator evaluates the experiments made 
through the fall of 1957 in using television as 
a teaching tool inside and outside the class- 
room, in schools, colleges and universities, The 
author, a TV enthusiast, nevertheless gives a 
very fair appraisal of the value of the medium 
in helping us through the present crisis and 
contributing to more and better education in 
the future. 





Pamphlets received 


As a service to our’ readers, Curty Stupy lists 
from time to time pamphlets received at CSAA 
headquarters. While only those from reliable 
sources will be included, no attempt at evaluation 
is made in this column. 


Family Life Education Resource Guide— 
Grade 1-12 
Prepared by Teachers and Parents of The Roa- 
noke City Public Schools, Roanoke, Virginia. 
The American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. $1.00 


Let’s Play By LaDonna Bogardus 

Let's Go Exploring By Leo Rippy Jr. 
First two titles in a series of guides on using the 
outdoors in Christian Education. 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
U.S.A., 120 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


70c and 60c respectively, 


Let's Take A Look at Responsibility 
By Dale B. Harris in collaboration with Eliza- 
beth M. Fuller. 
National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 40c 


The Many Faces of Money 
By Edith Neisser 
Human Relations Aids, 104 East 25th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 25c 
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Out of the Shadows—The Story of Muscular Dys- 
trophy 
By Elizabeth Ogg 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 25c 


Stress and What it Means to You 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. Free 


Television For Children 
Foundation for Character Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts. $1.50 


Toys... The Tools of Children 
by June Frantzen 
The National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. $1.00 


Using Committees in the Classroom 
By Louise E. Hock. 
Rinehart & Company, 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. $1.00 


Will My Baby Be Born Normal? 
By Joan Gould 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. (Address above) 25c 


When You Lose A Loved One 
By Ernest Osborne 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. (Address above) 25c 


Who's My Neighbor? 
By Algernon D. Black 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. (Address above) 25c 


Youth Groups In Conflict 
A report of a conference of leaders of agencies 
dealing with “hostile youth groups.” 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, 
D.C, Be 


CSAA book exhibit 


The Association’s Annual Exhibit, Books of the 
Year for Children, was on view at two schools in 
New York City: at the Ethical Culture Downtown 
School from November 4 to 7, and at Bentley 
School November 11 to 17. In connection with 
the exhibit, Josette Frank addressed the parents 
of Ethical Culture School on “Today’s Trend in 
Children’s Books: Fact, Flight, and Fantasy.” 

The exhibit was also held at the Association’s 
headquarters from November 19 to December 12. 
Parents and others interested in the selection of 
books for children were invited to visit the exhibit. 





Books of the year for children 


Selected by the Children's Book Committee of the Child Study Association 


Flora S. Straus, Chairman 


This list has been prepared to help parents and others choose from among 
the thousand or more new books for children published during the calendar 
year 1958. It is available in pamphlet form from CSAA for 25c a copy. 
The titles have been selected after careful reading and discussion in weekly 
meetings throughout the year by a Committee of thirty parents, teachers, 
librarians, writers and others working with children’s books. The criteria 
for selection have been developed through years of experience with chil- 
dren’s reading tastes and needs, 

Selections are made, not on a basis of literary merit alone, but to meet the 
varied interests and reading abilities of many boys and girls. Because the 
list is designed to include something for every reader—and for non-readers, 
too—it is necessarily long. 

For convenience in selection, titles are grouped by ages—from pre-school 
age through the early teens. Yet many books have a far wider appeal than 
this arrangement can indicate, and parents are therefore urged to scan the 
whole list with their particular child in mind. A book for the youngest 
listener may make an excellent first book for the beginning reader; a ten- 
year-old will sometimes read a much too difficult book on a subject of 
special interest at the moment. The titles within any age group may be 
suitable for the younger or older reader within that span, It is hoped that 
the topical groupings for each age and the brief descriptions of each book 
will help in selection. There are groupings of books especially designed 
for easy reading within their ‘age spans. Books of outstanding quality are 
starred (°), 


Wherever possible, inexpensive books which offer good value have been 
included. 

All of the volumes listed are added to the permanent collection, accumu- 
lated by the Committee through several decades, at the Association’s head- 
quarters, 132 East 74th Street, New York City. 

Collections bles from many lands deftly culled from the 
well-loved “Picture Tales,” now out of print 
A valuable source-book. (7-10) 

Boys Life Treasury. Selected by the Editors of 
Boys Life. Simon & Schuster. $4.95. A large 
assortment of readable stories and articles col- 
lected from _ this 


(11-13) 


°Castles and Dragons: Read-to-Yourself Fairy 
Tales for Boys and Girls. Compiled by the 
Child Study Association of America. Illus. by 
William Péne du Bois. Crowell. $3.50. Witches 
and horses, sorcerers and princesses in a dis- 
tinguished collection of modern fairy tales—with 
a difference. Evocative illustrations add en- 
chantment of their own. (8-11) Westward, Westward, Westward. Compiled by 
° Family Reading Festival: Stories and Poems to Elizabeth Abell. Ilus. by Leonard Everett Fish- 
Read Together. Selected and edited by Frances er. Watts. $2.95. 


popular boys’ magazine. 


\ compelling anthology of 


Cavanah. Illus. by Maurice Brevannes. Prentice- 
Hall. $5.95. Something inviting for every mem- 
ber of the family; stories and verse tastefully 
selected in a valuable collection. (all ages) 

Shirley Temple’s Storybook—15 illustrators, Ran- 
dom. $3.95. Well-loved stories told and retold 
in a big, colorful gift book with varied pictures 
by fine artists. (6-9) 

The Buried Treasure and Other Picture Tales. 
Selected by Eulalie Steinmetz Ross. Illus. by 
Josef Cellini. Lippincott. $3. Folktales and fa- 


strong stories of the old and new West with its 
terror and beauty. (13 up) 

°Teen-age Treasury for Girls. Edited by Seon 
Manley. Funk & Wagnalls. $4.95. Prose and 
poetry by distinguished writers in a discriminat- 
ing collection, selected for their appeal to young 
girls. (13 up) 

I Went to the Animal Fair: A Book of Animal 
Poems. Selected by William Cole. Illus. by Col- 
ette Rosselli. World. $2.75. Creatures large and 
small are the subjects of this gay collection of 
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verses with appealing pictures. (7-11) 

Challenge of the Unknown. Edited by Sir Ed- 
mund Hillary. Photos. Dutton. $3.75, Excerpts 
from the writings of modern explorers, from 
those who scaled mountain peaks to those who 
probed the oceans’ depths. (13 up) 

A Golden Land. Edited by James Reeves. Hast- 
ings. $5.50. A British grab-bag of literary fare, 
traditional and modern, in stories, legends, fairy 
tales and verse with beautiful line drawings by 
many artists, (all ages) 


Christmas 

®The Complete Christmas Book, Edited by Frank- 
lin Watts. Illus. by William Ronin. Watts, $4.95. 
Stories of this festive season, plus many sugges- 
tions for gifts, wrapping, food, and celebration 
within the family. (all ages) 

Harold at the North Pole. Written and illus, by 
Crockett Johnson. Harper, $1.50. The inimita- 
ble Harold needs a Christmas tree, and with the 
help of his purple crayon he manages to get that 
—and Santa too! (4-7) 

The Legend of Befana. By Henry Chafetz. Illus. 
by Ronni Solbert. Houghton. $2.75. The legend 
of the wandering woman who seeks the Christ 
child to give him her gifts and leaves them for 
the children of the world instead. (6-9) 

The Story of Holly and Ivy. By Rumer Godden. 
Illus. by Adrienne Adams. Viking. $2.50. A 
little girl and a doll are both heroines of a happy 
wishes—come—true yuletide fantasy. Soft red 
and green pictures. (7-10) 

The Christmas Rocket. By Anne Molloy. Illus. 
by Artur Marokvia. Hastings. $2.95. An almost 
miracle helps a small boy in Italy rescue an 
almost ruined Christmas. (7-9) 


For the youngest: under five 

Baby's Mother Goose; Twenty Favorite Rhymes. 
By Eloise Wilkin. Simon & Schuster. $1.25. 
Appealing children fill the hard pages of this 
easy-to-handle first Mother Goose. 

Three Bedtime Stories. Ilus. by Garth Williams. 
Simon & Schuster. $1. The Three Little Kittens, 
The Three Little Pigs, and The Three Bears in 
a big picture book to be treasured. 

Sleepy Book. By Charlotte Zolotow. Illus. by 
Vladimir Bobri. Lothrop. $2.75. Each creature 
sleeps in his own place, and so do little girls and 
boys. Pictures in subdued color. 

*The Night When Mother Was Away. by Charlotte 
Zolotow. Illus. by Reisie Lonette. Lothrop. 
$2.75. How Daddy took care of his little-girl- 
who-wasn't-sleepy makes a tender and loving 
good-night book, with pictures to match. 

Night. 

Homes. Written and illus, by Virginia Parsons. 
Garden City. $1. each. Two large and lovely 
picture books of familiar places, things and 
creatures. 

A House for Everyone. By Betty Miles. Illus. by 
Jo Lowrey. Knopf. $2.75. All kinds of people 
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and the homes they live in. Large, colorful pic- 
tures with the tiny details children love. 

*Do You Know What I'll Do? By Charlotte Zolo- 
tow. Illus. by Garth Williams. Harper, $2.50. 
Exquisite full-page pictures illustrate the child- 
like wishes of a small girl for her baby brother’s 
happiness as he grows. 

*Umbrella. Written and illus. by Taro Yashima. 
Viking. $2.50. A 3-year-old’s excitement when 
she uses her very own first umbrella captured 
in a beautiful picture-story. 

Baby's Fuzzy Animals, Wonder Books. 39c. Good 
value in a book sturdy enough to withstand 
baby’s handling. 

My Bunny Feels Soft. Written and illus. by Char- 
lotte Steiner. Knopf. $2.75. The “feel” of things 
is illustrated in pleasing verse and pictures. 

Throw a Kiss, Harry. Written and illus. by Mary 
Chalmers. Harper. $1.25, A kitten behaves ex- 
actly like a little boy in an endearing tiny pic- 
ture-story. 

*No Roses for Harry! By Gene Zion. Illus. by 
Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper. $2.50. That 
wise and winning dog again in a truly laugh- 
aloud picture-story. 

Three Kittens In a Boat. By Geraldine Robinson. 
Warne. $1.25. Three kittens’ camping adventures 
in an old-fashioned little picture book. 

Little Bear’s Sunday Breakfast. By Janice. Illus. 
by Mariana. Lothrop. $2.75. How the little 


wee bear turns the tables on Goldilocks makes 
an unexpected story with this artist’s captivating 


pictures. 

*What Do You Say, Dear? by Sesyle Joslin. Illus. 
by Maurice Sendak. Scott. $2.75. An hilarious 
course in etiquette for the very young, with mar- 
vellous pictures. ' 

°The Dead Bird. By Margaret Wise Brown. Illus. 
by Remy Charlip. Scott. $2.75. Tender, poign- 
ant and beautiful telling of little children’s first 
experience with death. 

How Do I Go? By Mary Ann and Norman Hober- 
man. Little, Brown. $2.50.. Striking pictures 
help tell about the many ways of going places. 


Ages five, six and seven 

A Friend Is Someone Who Likes You. Written and 
illus. by Joan Walsh Anglund. Harcourt. $1.75. 
A delicate child-like little book of friendship and 
kindly feelings. 

*Tim and Lucy Go to Sea. Written and illus. by 
Edward Ardizzone. Walck. $2.75. One of the 
early stories of this incredible sea-going little boy 
reappears with fresh heroic exploits added. 

Happy Acres. By Bianca Bradbury. Illus. by Betsy 
Warren. Steck. $1.50. When the animals on 
the farm go on strike they discover the joys and 
rewards of the work they abandoned. A parable 
with lovely farm pictures. 

Ten Big Farms. Written and illus. by Dahlov Ipcar. 
Knopf. $2.50. The Jordans look over a variety 
of farms till they find just the right one to settle 
down on. Richly detailed pictures. 





HORSE CHESTNUT HIDEAWAY 


By STELLA F. RAPAPORT. Illustrated by the 
author. The lively story of three children from the 
city who discover that the country, too, can be 
exciting. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


PAUL'S HORSE HERMAN 


Written and illustrated by HARVEY WEISS. The 
delightful story of an incorrigible horse and three 
children. Ages 7-10. $2.50 

































































G. P. PUTNAM'S WHALING BOY 


By PETER FREUCHEN. Illustrated by Leonard 
SONS Everett Fisher. A great explorer’s authentic story 
of a boy aboard a whaling ship. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Books of LET'S GO TO A PLANETARIUM 
By LOUIS WOLFE. Illustrated by Beatrice Burke. 
the Year 


A volume in the growing and much praised “Let’s 


, ; Ge” agulen.. Agee 7-30. $1.95 
For Children ats wih 


THE BOY WHO CARED 
Recommended By DOROTHY ALDIS. Illustrated. How American 


children helped a family in faraway Sicily. Ages 


and Selected 7-10. $2.50 


by Child Study THE GUNS OF VICKSBURG 


By EARL SCHENCK MIERS. Illustrated. A story 
of the War Between the States, by a famous his- 
torian. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


Association 


of America 
ISAAC NEWTON 
By PATRICK MOORE. Illustrated. A “Lives to 


Remember” biography by a noted astronomer. Ages 
10-14. $2.00 


DIGGING INTO YESTERDAY 


By ESTELLE FRIEDMAN. An ideal approach to 
archaeology for the young. Ages 10-14. $2.95 


LOUIS PASTEUR 


By NESTA PAIN. Illustrated. A “Lives to Remem- 
ber” biography. Ages 10-14. $2.00 


At all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
Publishers since 1838 


mn 
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Sylvester Jones and the Voice in the Forest. By 
Patricia Miles Martin. Illus. by Leonard Weis- 
gard, Lothrop. $2.75. Sure enough — it was a 
quail gently calling “Syl-ves-ter”! 
pictures, 

lelltime’s Alphabet Book. By William Hall. Tus. 
by Charlotte Steiner. Crowell. $2. Our old 
friend, the droopy-eared rabbit, presents the easy 
road to learning via alphabet-soup. Fun and 
nonsense in text and pictures, 

°The Whiskers of Ho Ho. By William Littlefield. 
Illus. by Bobri. Lothrop. $2.75. One version of 
how Easter eggs came to be, in an imaginative 
story of old China, with illustrations that capture 
the oriental feeling. 

Small One. Written and illus. by Zhenya Gay. 
Viking. $2. A young rabbit learns about the 
vicissitudes of life. Soft, furry pictures. 

*The Rabbits’ Wedding. Written and illus. by 
Garth Williams. Harper. $2.50. Truly exquisite 
large pictures tell a sweet story of two little rab- 
bits who lived “happily ever after” in the friendly 
forest. ; 

Hlome: The Tale of a Mouse. By Miriam Schlein. 
Illus. by E. Harper Johnson. Abelard-Schuman. 
$2.50. Bit by bit, a little mouse gathers things 
to make a perfect nest, but something is missing 
until he takes a wife. Endearing pictures. 

°Chouchou. Written and illus. by Francoise. 
Scribner, $2.95. Gay Gallic touches in a picture- 
tale of a small French donkey, his tribulations 
and triumph. , 

°Crictor, Written and illus. by Tomi Ungerer. 
Harper. $2.50. A pet boa constrictor’s adven- 
tures in education and heroism in a French vil- 
lage make a delightfully absurd story with equal- 
ly amusing pictures, ‘ 

When the Cows Got Out. By Dorothy Koch. Illus. 
by Paul Lantz. Holiday. $2.50. How Tim 
brought the cows home makes a warm, satisfying 
story, with expressive pictures. 

°The Night the Lights Went Out. Written and 
illus. by Don Freeman. Viking. $2. When the 
electric ity went off Thatcher lived like a pioneer 

and it wasn’t as much fun as he thought it 
would be. 

Kiki Is an Actress. Written and illus. by Charlotte 
Steiner. Doubleday, $2. That popular little girl 
of the kindergarten this time saves the day 
for the class play. 


Exquisite 


rhe Snowstorm. By Selina Chiénz. Ilus. by Alois 
Carigiet. Walck. $3.50, Rare pictures carry the 
story of a Swiss winter adventure. Verse trans- 
lated from the German. 

The Silver Button. By Helen D. Olds. Illus. by 
Harold Berson, Knopf. $2.50. A small boy finds 
the courage to make a first journey home from 
school by himself, 

The True Book of Schools. By Benjamin Elkin. 
Illus. by Katherine Evans. Childrens Press. $2. 
Youngsters will enjoy this simple presentation of 
schools today and long-ago. 

The Skyscraper. Written and illus. by Yen Liang. 
Lippincott. $2.95. The hands, the plans and the 
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tools that go into the building of a skyscraper 
in a beautiful picture book. 

Once There Was a General. Written and illus. by 
Tony Palladino, Watts, $1.50. A small picture 
book tells a simple parable of war and peace. 

Once-Upon-A-Time Story Book. By Rose Dobbs. 
Illus. by C.* Walter Hodges. Random House. 
$1. Eight traditional but not too familiar tales 
with outstanding illustrations at a remarkably 
low price. 

for beginning readers 


Country Mailman. By Jerrold Beim. Illus. by 
Leonard Shortall. Morrow. $2.50. A small boy 
helps the mail come through and is truly re- 
warded, Simple text with lots happening. 

Andy Wouldn't Talk. By Jane Thayer. Illus. by 
Meg Wohlberg. Morrow. $2.50. Shy Andy finds 
his tongue at last when his beloved dog seems 
to be in danger. 

Stevie Finds a Way. By Ruth Liebers and Lillian 
Rothenberg. Illus. by Robert Doremus. Abing- 
don, $1.75. A little boy manages to watch the 
construction work going on behind that high 
fence. 

Sam and the Firefly. Written and illus. by P. D. 
Eastman, Random. $1.95. Things really happen 
when a firefly makes friends with an owl in this 
lively story. 

° Danny and the Dinosaur. Written and illus. by 
Syd Hoff. Harper. $2.50. Danny and a friendly 
dinosaur spend a delightful afternoon doing the 
things any boy or girl might like to do with a 
dinosaur. 

The Cat In the Hat Comes Back. Written and illus. 
by Dr. Seuss, Random. $1.95. The fabulous cat 
returns to help his friends learn the alphabet 
and enjoy reading. 

Curious George Flies a Kite. By Margaret Rey. 
Illus. by H. A. Rey. Houghton. $2.75. That 
meddlesome monkey is in and out of everything 
again, this time in a read-to-yourself book. 

°No Fighting, No Biting! By Else Holmelund 
Minarik. Illus. by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
$2.50. Two quarreling children listen to a story 
of two quarreling young alligators, and decide 
to be good — or do they? Delectable pictures. 


Ages seven, eight and nine 
fun and magic 

°Chanticleer and the Fox, Adapted from The 
Canterbury Tales and illus. by Barbara Cooney. 
Crowell, $3. The old story, of the wily fox and 
the clever rooster delightfully retold and superbly 
illustrated with medieval flavor. 

The Swineherd. By Hans Christian Andersen. Illus. 
by Erik Blegvad. Harcourt. $2.75. Exquisite 
small pictures make a happy gift book of this 
classic story, 

* Andersen's Fairy Tales. Retold by Rose Dobbs. 
Illus. by Gustav Hjortlund. Random, $1. Seven 
of the best-known tales of this beloved story 
teller beautifully illustrated in a large inexpen- 
sive book. 


King Carlo of Capri. By Warren Miller. Illus. by 





Edward Sorel. Harcourt. $2.95. That beauty 
lies in the eye of the beholder is the gentle moral 
of this telling of Perrault’s story of the ugly 
prince. Unusual modern pictures. 

Hamid of Aleppo. By Clive King. Ilus. by Giovan- 
netti. Macmillan.. $2. The ancestor of a famous 
cartoon character (Max, in Punch) turns out to 
be an impudent hamster whose problem was 
to discover who and what he was. 

Yertle the Turtle and Other Stories. Written and 
illus. by Dr. Seuss. Random. $2.95. A triple 
header with all the nonsense expected of a Dr. 
Seuss book, and wisdom too. 

Roger, a Most Unusual Rabbit. By Dorothea W. 
Blair. Illus. by Hilary Knight. Lippincott. 
$2.50. A well-brought-up young rabbit makes 
his way into highest court circles in a gentle 
satire on aristocracy. Delectable pictures. 

*Basil of Baker Street. By Eve Titus. Illus. by 
Paul Galdone. Whittlesey. $2.75. Great fun in 
this mouse-spoof on the famous Sherlock Holmes, 
master detective. 

Freddy and the Dragon. By Walter R. Brooks. 
Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Knopf. $3. That amazing 
pig and his animal friends are as funny as ever. 
Here, with the help of a collapsible dragon, he 
ends a crime wave. 

How Baseball Began in Brooklyn. Written and 
illus. by Le Grand. Abingdon. $2. Tongue-in- 
cheek fabrication of how the Indians invented 
the great American game. 

Pictures for the Palace. By Flora Fifield. Mlus. by 
Nola Langner. Vanguard. $3. How a little 
Japanese boy became a court artist in an amus- 
ing story based on a legend of the life of Hokusai. 

°The Magic Meadow. Written and illus. by Ingri 
and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday. $3. 
Switzerland and its glorious past seen in the 
story of a young goatherd and his grandfather. 
Superb colorful lithographs. 

girls and boys 

The Aunt-Sitter. By Quail Hawkins. Illus, by 
Brinton Turkle. Holiday. $2.50, Sally finds that 
baby-sitting has its drawbacks in this domestic 
story with a new twist. 

The Doll House Mystery. By Flora Gill Jacobs. 
Illus. by Chuck Gruen. Coward-McCann, $2.75. 
A Victorian doll-house, two cats, and a family 
of lively children add up to an entertaining 
mystery for younger readers. 

Rosemary's Secret. By Irmengarde Eberle. Illus. 
by Ursula Koering. Random. $2.75. Rosemary 
has an exciting time helping her great-great-uncle 
discover long-lost family treasures. 

Horse Chestnut Hideaway. Written and illus. by 
Stella F. Rapaport. Putnam. $3. A family 
adapts to a primitive country life, in a story 
full of charm. 

Betsy’s Wéinterhouse. Written and _ illus. by 
Carolyn Haywood. Morrow. $2.95. Readers 
who have learned to love Betsy will find her 
again in this story of very real children. 

Fair Bay. Written and illus. by Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore. Morrow. $2.50. A return in fantasy 


VY WALCK Books 


are among those chosen 
by CHILD Stupy Magazine’s 
Children’s Book Committee as 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
FOR CHILDREN 


For the youngest 


*Tim and Luey Go to Sea 


By EpwarD ARDIZZONE 
Illus. by the author. $2.75 


The Snowstorm 


By SELINA CHONZ " 
Illus. in color by Alois Carigiet. $3.50 


For the 8-to-11-year olds 


*Tough Enough and Sassy 


By RuTH and LATROBE CARROLL 
Illustrated. $2.75 


Jim at the Corner 
By ELEANOR FARJEON 
Illus. by Edward Ardizzone. $2.75 


Rocks and Rain 


and the Rays of the Sun 
By WILLIAM Fox, Illus. $3.00 


German Hero-Sagas 


By BARBARA LEONIE PICARD 
Illus. by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. $3.50 


For 12 and up 


Warrior Searlet and 
The Silver Branch 


By ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 
Illus. by Charles Keeping 
Each $3.25 


Sons of the Steppe and 
Barque of the Brothers 


By Hans BAUMANN. Illustrated 
Each $3.00 


HENRY Z. WALCK, Ine, 
101 Fifth Ave., N.Y.3 


Successor to Oxford Books 
for Boys and Girls 
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Introducing 


Surround them ND ARK 
with books and watch j 
reading skills increase 4 and 


with reading pleasure! 


Random House Books for Boys and Girls 
are written and illustrated to appeal to ; 


the very demanding interests of present- 
day youngsters. They are ideal teaching 


aids, too, for classrcom discussion, sub- ‘ % 95 
ject-matter reading and just plain read- | ari 
ing for the joy of reading. Parents, each 


teachers, librarians, and children recom- 

mend them! a 
»> Authentic information, carefully checked 
e> Written with dramatic flair 
®> Two-color art or 12-page photo section 
»> Index for quick reference or easy browsing 


Pg Rice. ee 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 





Dr. Seuss follows the sensational 
popularity of THe Cat In THE Hat 
with his new book THE CaT IN THE 
Hat Comes Back. Under the new 
imprint of Beginner Books, Inc., it 
heads a list of five sparkling, easy- 
to-read stories for new readers... 


slow readers... all readers. Just 


right for first and second graders. 
® Controlled vocabulary 


® Hilarious situations 
® Brilliant pictures 
® Rhythmic language 


THE CAT IN THE HAT 
COMES BACK 
Written and illustrated by Dr. Seuss 


THE BIG JUMP 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By BENJAMIN ELKIN 


SAM AND THE FIREFLY 


By Puitip EASTMAN 


A FLY WENT BY 


By Mixe McC.iintock 


A BIG BALL OF STRING 
Written & illus. by Marton HoLitanpb 


@P $1.95 each. Three-color art. 64 pages 


New U.S. Landmark Books 


(For ages 10-14) 


Remember the Alamo! (#79) 
By Robert Penn Warren 


Andrew Carnegie and the 
Age of Steel (#80) 
By Katherine b. Shippen. 
With photographs 
Geronimo: Wolf of the 
Warpath (#81) By Ralph Moody 
The Story of the Paratroops 
(#82) By George Weller. 
With photographs 
The American Revolution 
(#83) By Bruce Bliven, Jr. 
With photographs 
The Story of the Naval 
Academy (#84) 
By Felix Riesenberg, Jr. 
With photographs 
Alexander Hamilton and 
Aaron Burr (#85) 
By Anna Erskine Crouse and 
Russel Crouse 


New World Landmark Books 
(For ages 12-16) 
The Marquis de Lafayette: 


Bright Sword for Freedom 
(W34) By Hodding Carter 








Famous Pirates of the New 
World (W35) 

By A. B. C. Whipple 
Exploring the Himalaya (W36) 
By William O. Douglas. With 

photographs 
Queen Victoria (W37) 
By Noel Streatfeild 


The Flight and Adventures of YA 


Charles Il (W38) 


By Charles Norman 


New Allabout Books 


(Science... Nature...Geography) 





All About Famous Scientific 
Expeditions (A24) 
By Raymond P. Holden 
All About Animals and Their 
Young (A25) 
Written and illustrated by 
Robert M. McClung 
All About Monkeys (A26) 
By Robert S. Lemmon» 
All About the Human Body 
(A27) By Bernard Glemser 
All About Satellites and Space 
Ships (A28) By David Dietz 


=> Write for complete catalog for 
Random House Books for Boys and 
Girls and annotated lists of Lanp- 
MARK Books and ALtasout Booxs 


457 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


ESNY 
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to olden days is the high point of a little girl’s 
visit to a South Carolina plantation. 

*Two for the Fair. By William MacKellar. Illus. 
by Nora S. Unwin, Whittlesey. $2.50. Beauti- 
fully written tale of a small boy’s triumphant 
struggles to keep a promise. Delightfully il- 
lustrated. 

Two Strikes on Johnny. By Matt Christopher. Illus. 
by Foster Caddell. Little, Brown. $2.75. 


Johnny’s love for his little brother helps him 
toward true sportsmanship. A good young base- 
ball story. 


for easy reading 

Whitey and the Wild Horse. Written and illus. by 
Glen Rounds, Holiday. $2.25. Two very real 
children have a lively Wild West adventure in 
this warm family story. : 

Pirate's Promise. By Clyde Robert Bulla. Illus. by 
Peter Burchard. Crowell. $2.75. A brave boy 
among the pirates in a realistic story. 

The Boy Who Cared. By Dorothy Aldis. Illus. by 
Charles Geer. Putnam, $2.50. The reality of 
need comes through to an American boy in a 
lively, yet moving school story. 

Little Sioux Girl. Written and illus, by Lois Lenski, 
Lippincott. $2.75. Sympathetic story of a family 
on a reservation where life is in adventurous 
contrast to ours. 

That Colt Fireplug. By Belle Coates. Illus. by 
Wesley Dennis. Scribner. $2.50. Descended 
from a long line of fire-horses, a colt proves his 
worth in a dangerous emergency. Fine horse 
pictures. 

Childhood of Famous Americans Series. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1.95 each. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, the Little Schoolteacher. By 
Miriam E, Mason, 

James Oglethorpe, Young Defender. By Aileen 
Wells Parks. 

Walter Reed, Boy Who Wanted to Know. By Helen 
Boyd Higgins. 

George Rogers Clark, Boy of the Old Northwest. 
By Katharine E. Wilkie. 

Four more in this successful easy-to-read series 
about the growing up years of distinguished 
Americans, 

mostly about animals 

°Tough Enough and Sassy. Written and illus. by 
Ruth and Latrobe Carroll. Walck. $2.75. Beau- 
tiful, detailed pictures enhance the adventures 
of this redoubtable family, their horses, dogs and 
other creatures. 

Felice. Written and illus. by Marcia Brown. 
Scribner. $2.95. Extraordinary pictures of 
Venice help present the story of a homeless cat 
and a small boy. 

Paul’s Horse Herman. Written and illus. by Harvey 
Weiss, Putnam, $2.50. Delightfully humorous 
tale of three children and a horse. 

The Cave. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Illus. by 
Allan Houser. Viking. $2.50. A Navajo boy 
overcomes his fears as he leads his sheep to 
safety. Sensitive illustrations. 
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Tan's Fish, By Ruthven Todd. Illus. by Theresa 
Sherman. Little, Brown. $2.75. A young Chinese 
boy realizes his dream of discovering a new 
tropical fish, in an inviting story with delicate 
illustrations. 


Ages nine, ten, eleven and twelve 

fun and fantasy 

*The Arabian Nights. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. 
Illus. by Pauline Diana Baynes. Criterion. $4.95. 
In distinguished prose, the author retells these 
tales of far-off enchantment which are enhanced 
by many Persian miniatures. 

The Shepherd's Nosegay: Stories from Finland and 
Czechoslovakia. By Parker Fillmore. Edited by 
Katherine Love. Illus. by Enrico Arno. Har- 
court. $3. Stories selected from three books 
now out of print; full of folk humor and wisdom, 

German Hero-Sagas and Folk-Tales. By Barbara 
Leonie Picard. Illus. by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 
Walck. $3.50. From Siegfried to Till Eulen- 
spiegel and others in vigorous retelling. 

Fairy Stories, By Mrs. Molesworth. Roy. $2.50. 
Old-fashioned stories with a leisurely pace, still 
appealing to little girls of today. 

Homer Goes to Stratford, By Margaret J. Baker. 
Illus. by W. T. Mars. Prentice-Hall. $2.95. 
That articulate tortoise and his attractive mis- 
tresses have a wonderful holiday in Shakespeare's 
town. 

The Treasure of Green Knowe. By H. M. Boston. 
Harcourt. $3. A girl in an old English house 
takes delighted excursions into the past in an un- 
usual fantasy. 

Allth. By Alastair Reid. Illus. by Walter Lorraine. 
Houghton. $3. Music and true love overcome 
evil in a poetic allegory. 

*Tistou of the Green Thumbs. By Maurice Druon. 
Illus. by Jacqueline Duhéme. Scribner. $2.75. 
A small boy creates beauty wherever there is a 
human need, in an imaginative, symbolic story. 

Green Smoke. By Rosemary Manning. Illus. by 
Constance Marshall. Doubleday. $2.50 . A 
friendly dragon and a little girl have a gay vaca- 
tion together, 

°The Ship That Flew. By Hilda Lewis. Illus. by 
Nora Lavrin. Criterion. $3.50. Thrilling adven- 
ture into past times and strange places comes 
to four children whose wishes steer the ship. 

The Space Ship Returns to the Apple Tree. Writ- 
ten and illus. by Louis Slobodkin. Macmillan. 
$2.50. Enterprising Eddie continues his adven- 
tures with his pal from outer space, this time 
around the U. S. in the space ship. 

Mr. Bass’s Planetoid. By Eleanor Cameron. Illus. 
by Louis Darling. Little, Brown. $3. The heroes 
of the Mushroom Planet stories have another 
suspenseful space adventure, packed with in- 
cident and excitement. 

New Tall Tales of Pecos Bill. By Harold W. Felton. 
Illus. by William Moyers. Prentice-Hall. $2.95. 
Wonderful new stories about this fabulous char- 
acter related with rich, racy flavor. 





> —- Hanpe Book, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


New | CAN READ Books 


SYD HOFF 
DANNY AND THE DINOSAUR. 
Pictures by the author. “A worthy 
second book in the series . . . Bold, 
humorous colored pictures . . . sim- 


All starred in Child Study’s 
annual listing of 
ple vocabulary and sentence struc- 


ture imaginative story.”—Librar BOOKS OF THE YEAR FOR 
—" Age ny _ CHILDREN 


$2.50 
Library edition $3.25 


ELSE HOLMELUND 
MINARIK 
NO FIGHTING, NO BITING! Pic- 
tures by MAURICE SENDAK. The 
author and artist of Little Bear 
tell the gay adventures of two alli- f NATALIE SAVAGE 
gator children. “Imaginative and WF 
wholly childlike."—The Horn Book. ‘ ; 2 CARLSON 
Ages 4-8 $2.50 Ma) THE FAMILY UNDER’ THE 
ee er j BRIDGE. Pictures by GARTH 
Library edition $3.25 WILLIAMS. Old Armand was sur- 
prised when he found himself with 
a ready-made family. “Readable and 
charming.”—Library Journal. 


Ages 7-11. $2.95 














EVAN COMMAGER 


BEAUX. Pictures by N. M. BO- 
DECKER. “A delightful picture of 
chastely flirtatious Southern woman- 
NO ROSES FOR HARRY! Pictures hood.”—Virernta Kirkus. By the 
by MARGARET BLOY GRAHAM. author of the popular Cousins, 
More about the indomitable hero of Ages 8-12. $2.75 
Harry the Dirty Dog. “A most‘ en- 
gaging story.”—Frances L, Ite and 
Louise Bates AMEs, 

Ages 4-8. $2.50 

Library edition $3.35 





GENE ZION 


MARY STOLZ 
SECOND NATURE. “Once again 


Mary Stolz has taken a familiar teen- 
age situation and turned it into a 
wise commentary on life .. . moving 


TOMI UNGERER without being sombre, witty and 





CRICTOR. Pictures by the author. 
Prize-winning picture book in the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune Spring Book 
Festival. “. .. eerily, airily, weirdly 
delightful. A rapturous reptile rey- 
erie ... absurdly beguiling pictures.” 
—Vircinta Kirkus, 

Ages 4-8. $2.50 

Library edition $3.35 





knowing in its portrayal of teen-agers 
and grown-ups alike.”—N.Y. Times 
Book Review. 

Ages 12 up. $2.95 











HARPER & BROTHERS 








girls and boys 

*South Town. By Lorenz Graham. Follett. $3.45. 
Profoundly stirring novel of the plight of a 
sturdy Southern Negro family whose members 
each strive to lead independent lives. 

Pinky Pye. By Eleanor Estes, Illus, by Edward 
Ardizzone. Harcourt. $3. This loveable, lively 
family summers on Fire Island and solves a 
mystery. 

The Horse Marines. By Anna Rose Wright. Illus. 
by Ursula Koering. Houghton. $2.75. Both 
humor and information about sailing are woven 
into a story of children who spend the summer 
refurbishing an old boat. 

A House for Henrietta, By Elisabeth Hubbard 
Lansing. Illus. by Lisl Weil. Crowell. $3. The 
intuitive generosity of a spirited little girl leads 
her to friendship with a shy refugee. 

A Wish for Mimi. Written and illus. by Flavia Gag. 
Holt. $2.75. Mimi’s dearest wish comes true in 
this old-fashioned family story. 

On Your Toes, Susie. By Lee Wyndham. Illus. by 
Jane Miller. Dodd, Mead, $2.50. A ballet story 
for little girls who dance, or want to. 

*Henry Reed, Inc. By Keith Robertson. Illus. 
by Robert McCloskey, Viking. $3. A summer’s 
project pays off for its entrepreneurs, and most 
happily for all, readers inhaled. 

Magpie Hill. By Eugenia Stone. Illus. by Alan 
Moyler. Watts. $2.95. Two boys, two camels, 
two prospectors and a sea captain have a rollick- 
ing crazy time in the American desert. 


Silver Heels. By Caroline Christie. Illus. by 


George Wilde. Winston. $2.95. An ingratiating 


Indian boy moves easily in two worlds in this 
story of Glacier National Park. 

*Magic Fingers. By Lucille Mulcahy. Illus. by 
Don Lambo. Nelson. $2.75. Moving story of 
modern Pueblo Indian life in which Natachee 
clears her grandmother of the charge of witch- 
craft. 

The Ghost of Follonsbee’s Folly. By Florence High- 
tower. Illus. by Ati Forberg. Houghton. $3. 
A haunted house, a river and a mysterious 
stranger are ingredients of an eventful and 
thoroughly satisfying story. 

The Boy and the Donkey. By Diana Pullein- 
Thompson. Illus. by Lili Cassell. Criterion. 
$3.50. A spunky and warm-hearted Cockney 
youngster and his adopted donkey in a fine ad- 
venture story. 

Shane Comes to Dublin. By Patricia Lynch. Illus. 
by Peggy Fortnum. Criterion. $3.50. Hearty 
story about a boy, Ireland and books. 

Somerhaze Farm. Written and illus. by Decie 
Merwin. Lippincott. $3. A perfect spring and 
summer for a 13-year-old American girl and her 
family on an English farm. 

*The Family Under the Bridge. By Natalie Savage 
Carlson. Illus. by Garth Williams. Harper. 
$2.95. A homeless French family is reluctantly 
befriended by an old hobo, who himself becomes 
a self-respecting citizen through their love and 
confidence. 
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The Son of the Gondolier. By Elsa Steinman. Illus. 
by Johannes Grueger. Pantheon. $3, Fabulous 
Venice seen as a city where people live and 
work, and where Gabriello, a real boy, has to 
give up a family tradition. 

*Avalanche! By A. Rutgers Van der Loeff. Illus. 
by Gustav Schrotter. Morrow. $2.95. With 
heroic courage and almost superhuman strength 
a group of international war orphans in Switzer- 
land battle with the cruelty and indifference of 
nature. 

*Dog Toby. By Richard Church. Illus, by Lau- 
rence Irving. John Day. $2.75. Children dan- 
gerously hunting for their lost dog show up the 
absurdity of national frontiers in a story that 
makes a strong case for friendship between 
peoples. 

The Spettecake Holiday. By Edith Unnerstad. 
Illus. by Iben Clante. Macmillan. $3. The 
staunchness and subtle humor of Swedish people 
comes through this fine tale of a boy’s summer 
on his grandmother’s farm. 

Whaling Boy. By Peter Freuchen. Illus. by Leonard 
Everett Fisher. Putnam. $2.75. Love and un- 
derstanding of boys, whaling and the Arctic 
illuminate this tale of Per and his first voyage 
as a mess boy. 

Takao and Grandfather's Sword. By Yoshiko 
Uchida. Illus. by William H. Hutchinson. Har- 
court, $2.50. Old and new worlds blend in this 
story of a young Japanese boy who grows up to 
his responsibilities. 

Gift from the Mikado, By Elizabeth P. Fleming. 
Illus. by Janet Smalley. Westminster. $2.95. 
Experiences of a delightfully real American fam- 
ily in provincial Japan during the 1890's told with 
warmth, humor and nostalgia. 

easy-to-read 

Tomorrow Will Be Bright. By Mabel Leigh Hunt. 
Illus. by Tommy Shoemaker. Ginn. $2.20. The 
difficult trek of a Quaker family from North 
Carolina to Ohio in pioneering days. 

The Cabin Faced West. By Jean Fritz. Illus. by 
Feodor Rojankovsky. Coward-McCann. $3. A 
little girl of Colonial days meets George Wash- 
ington in a homespun story. 

° Miss Cathy Leonard, By Catherine Woolley. Illus. 
by Theresa Sherman. Morrow. $2.75. A busy 
and happy summer as a “librarian” for 10-year- 
old Cathy. 

The Mystery of the Wooden Indian. By Elizabeth 
Honness. Illus. by Dorothy Bayley Morse. Lip- 
pincott. $2.50. A cigar-store Indian sparks a 
good mystery for inquiring youngsters. 

Deadline at Spook Cabin, By Eugenia Miller, Illus. 
by Leonard Shortall. Holt. $2.75. A spirited 
boy becomes a newspaper man, junior grade, 
in a fast-moving story. 

times past and famous people 

The Axe of Bronze. By Kurt Schmeltzer. Illus. by 

Mike Charlton. Sterling. $2.50. A story of 


England around 1800 B.C, which hinges on a 
theory about the building of Stonehenge. 





*Nkwala. By Edith Lambert Sharp. Illus. by Wil- 
liam Winter. Little, Brown. $3. A boy of the 
Spokan tribes proves his valor and earns his 
adult status in a strong story. 

Big Ride. By Dorothy Ward Erskine. Illus. by 
Hubert Buel. Crowell. $3. Don Juan Bautista 
de Anza’s expedition with a group of Spanish 
colonists from Mexico to found San Francisco— 
as seen through the eyes of a boy. 

The Loyal Grenvilles. By Hendry Peart. Illus. by 
Richard M. Powers. Knopf. $3.50. Cromwell’s 
England is recaptured with realism and vigor in 
the adventures of two royalist brothers. 

The Shawnee Tomahawk, By Frances Leigh Wil- 
liams. Illus, by Brinton Turkle. Holt. $3. Fast- 
moving story of a young Virginian kidnapped 
by Indians in 1784, and his ordeal before his 
return home. 

Julie, Daughter of Liberty. By Carol Mills. Illus. 
by Reisie Lonette. Lothrop. $3.50. A young 
French aristocrat escapes to America to help 
prepare a refuge for Marie Antoinette and 
proves her own loyalty to her new homeland. 
The Guns of Vicksburg. By Earl Schenk Miers. 
Illus. by Charles Geer. Putnam. $3. The human 
side, as well as the military strategy of this im- 
portant Civil War battle. 

The Perilous Road. By William O. Steele. Illus. 
by Paul Galdone. Harcourt. $2.95. A fine real- 
istic account of what happened to ordinary 
people when convictions turned brother against 
brother during the Civil War. 








By Jocetyn Arunpet. Illustrated by Westey Dennis. 
An exciting, authentic story of the big game country of 
Africa by a writer and illustrator who were there re- 
cently on safari. Youngsters will thrill to the exploits of 
Toki, the small African boy who gets lost from a safari 
and comes upon Simba, great lion of the white mane. 


SCAT, THE WITCH’S CAT 
By Gerapine Ross. Pictures in three colors 
by Kurt Werth. All about a witch who lives 
with a wonderful array of animals that will 
delight youngsters, especially the thinly flat 
cat named Scat. Ages 4-8 $2.00* 


DANNY DUNN AND THE 
HOMEWORK MACHINE 
By Jay WituiaMs and RayMonp ABRASHKIN. 
Pictures by Ezra Jack Keats. Danny, his good 
friend Joe and their new friend Irene have 
great fun in this tale. Ages 8-12 $2.95 


FOOTBALL FOR YOUNG CHAMPIONS 
By Rosert J. Antonacct and Jene Barr. 
Illustrated by Rus Anderson. A complete 
football handbook by the authors of Baseball 
for Young Champions. Ages 8-12 $2.95 


Now at your bookstore 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE — McGRAW-HILL 


The Cabin at Medicine Springs. By Lulita Craw- 
ford Pritchett. Illus. by Anthony D’Adamo. 
Watts. $2.95. The experience of a family in 
the Colorado of 1879 during the Meeker Re- 
bellion. 

Cartier: Finder of the St. Lawrence. By Ronald 
Syme. Illus. by William Stobbs. Morrow. $2.50. 
Lively, exciting biography of this extraordinary 
explorer. 

Border Hawk: August Bondi. By Lloyd Alexander. 
Illus. by Bernard Krigstein. Farrar. $2.95. A 
fighter for freedom in his native Austria, Bondi 
fought in America to keep Kansas free of slavery. 

John Greenleaf Whittier: Fighting Quaker. By 
Ruth Langland Holberg. Illus. by Aldren A. 
Watson. Crowell. $2.75. Stirring biography of 
this beloved poet and his great contribution to 
the fight against slavery. 

The Story of Robert Louis Stevenson. By Joan 
Howard. Illus. by Jo Polseno. Grosset & Dun- 
lap. $1.95. Joyous account of a short life, rich 
in adventure and imagination, that came to an 
end on a veritable treasure island. 

St. Elizabeth’s Three Crowns. By Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson. Illus. by Lili Rethi. Farrar. 
$1.95. Story of a devout life: how Elizabeth, 
Princess of Hungary, served the sick and the 
poor, and became St. Elizabeth. 

*Willa: The Story of Willa Cather’s Growing Up. 
By Ruth Franchere. Illus, by Leonard Weisgard. 
Crowell $3. A re-creation of Willa Cather’s 


childhood and adolescence with wonderful vig- 


SIMBA OF THE WHITE MANE 


Ages 8-12 $2.95 


TWO FOR THE FAIR 
By Witttam MacKettar, author of Wee 
Joseph. Pictures by Nora S. Unwin. Only a 
miracle can get Gavin's grandfather to the 
fair, but the faith of a Scotch boy and the 
wisdom of an old “witch” are not to be 


taken lightly. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE RED DRUM’S WARNING 
By Witus Linpguist. Pictures by Harper 
Johnson. Haiti, turbulent land of mystery 
and voodoo drums, is the setting for this 
brisk adventure tale Ages 8-12 $2.75 


SEND FOR JOHNNY DANGER 
By M. E. Patcnetr. The amazing adven- 
tures of Captain Danger and his crew on 
the first rocket trip to the moon. 


Teen ages $2.50 


Send for free catalog 
* Library edition available 











nettes of Nebraska’s towns and farms. 

From Kite to Kitty Hawk. By Richard W. Bishop. 
Illus. by John Teppich. Crowell, $3. The long 
history of flying from Daedelus and Icarus to 
the Wright brothers in stories of failure and 
triumph. 

Wild Treasure: The Story of David Douglas. By 
Adrien Stoutenburg and Laura Nelson Baker. 
Scribner. $2.95. Story of a scientist whose 
whole-hearted devotion to the plants of the 
American wilds brought riches to gardens every- 
where. 

Isaac Newton. By Patrick Moore. Illus. by Pa- 
tricia Cullen. Putnam. $2. The life and achieve- 
ments of one of the most original thinkers in 
the history of science. 

Louis Pasteur. By Nesta Pain. Illus, by Lili Rethi, 
Putnam. $2, A sympathetic and readable biog- 
graphy, clarifying this great doctor’s contribution 
to mankind, 

The Story of Albert Einstein. By Mae Blacker 
Freeman. Illus. by photos. Random. $2.95. 
This readable biography emphasizes the deep 
humanity and individuality in this towering 
scientific genius. 

The Yogi Berra Story. By Gene Roswell. Messner. 
$2.95. The exciting ups and downs of a dedi- 
cated baseball player, told with genuine under- 
standing. 

Famous Negro Heroes of America. By Langston 
Hughes. Ilus. by Gerald McCann. Dodd, Mead. 
$3. Brief sketches of American Negro men and 
women who have fought for justice and freedom 
for all. 

Landmark Books: Random, $1.95 each. 

The American Revolution. By Bruce Bliven, Jr. 
The Marquis de Lafayette. By Hodding Carter. 
Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr. By Anna 
Erskine Crouse and Russell Crouse. : 

Geronimo—Wolf of the Warpath. By 
Moody, 

Famous Pirates of the New World. By A.B. C. 
Whipple. , 

Andrew Carnegie and the Age of Steel. By 
Katherine Shippen. 

The Story of the Paratroops. By George Weller. 

Exploring the Himalaya. By William O. Douglas. 
Excellent new titles in this ever-popular series 
presenting historical episodes and people. 


Ralph 


animal stories 

Along Came A Dog. By Meindert DeJong. Illus. 
by Maurice Sendak. Harper. $2.75. A stray 
dog’s search for a home place makes a tender 
story of friendship. 

Hector the Stowaway Dog. By Kenneth Dodson. 
Illus. by Peter Spier. Little, Brown. $3, A man 
and his dog, and their exciting life at sea. 

Horse Show Hurdles. By Joan Houston. Illus. by 
Paul Brown. Crowell. $3. Fast-paced, satisfy- 
ing story of horses, stables and horse shows, 
sure to enchant aspiring horsewomen. 

Pony for Keeps. By William Corbin. Illus. by Peter 
Burchard. Coward-McCann. $3. Poignant sto 
of a friendless, frightened foster child who finds 


love through her interest in a new-born pony. 

Chucaro: Wild Pony of the Pampa. By Francis 
Kalnay. Illus, by Julian de Miskey. Harcourt. 
$2.75. Evocative picture of life on a ranch in 
the Argentine. 

Simba of the White Mane. By Jocelyn Arundel. 
Illus. by Wesley Dennis. Whittlesey. $2.95. A 
native boy meets the great lion in a colorful 
story of the African plains today. 

The Golden Impala. By Pamela Ropner. Illus. 
by Ralph Thompson. Criterion. $3.25. Modern 
South Africa, its ancient folklore, and the greed 
of men threatening animal life. 

In Happy Hollow. By Rutherford Montgomery. 
Illus. by Harold Berson, Doubleday. $2.50, A 
pair of bon-vivant skunks find that there’s no 
place like home. 


Ages thirteen and over 

biography 

°Galileo and the Magic Numbers. By Sidney 
Rosen. Little, Brown. $3.50. The founder of 
modern physics and his constant search for 
truth. 

*DeLesseps, Builder of Suez. By Laura Long. 
Longmans. $2.75. Biography of the man who 
dreamed of bringing peace to the world by 
joining the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 

Louis Agassiz: Pied Piper of Science. By Aylesa 
Forsee. Viking. $4. The struggle of this great 
natural scientist to realize his dreams in a 
search for truth. 

Gregor Mendel, Father of the Science of Genetics. 
By Harry A. Sootin. Vanguard, $3. Inspiring 
biography of the scholarly monk whose dedica- 
tion to patient research threw light on the 
riddle of heredity. 

Albert A. Michelson: America’s First Nobel Prize 
Physicist. By John H. Wilson, Jr. Messner. 
$2.95. The fascination of both the infinite and 
the finite as expressed in one man’s life in an 
inspirational biography. 

Dynamite and Peace: The Story of Alfred Nobel. 
‘By Edith Patterson Meyer. Little, Brown, $3.50. 
Nineteenth-century Europe is background for 
this biography of the famous millionaire scien- 
tist-inventor who dedicated his fortune to the 
advancement of peace. 

South of Cape Horn. By Armstrong Sperry. Win- 
ston. $2.95. Nat Palmer’s role in discovering 
Palmer Peninsula makes an exciting story in 
the Melville tradition. 

°Captain of the Planter. By Dorothy Sterling. 
Doubleday. $2.95. Excellent biography of the 
slave boy who ran a rebel vessel out of Charles- 
ton to help the Union and fight for his people. 

William Penn. By Catherine Owens Peare. Holt. 
$3, The many trials and ultimate triumphs of 
the great Quaker leader. 

With a Task Before Me: Abraham Lincoln Leaves 
Springfield. By Virginia S. Eifert. Dodd, Mead. 
$3. The years between New Salem and Spring- 
field. A vivid account of Lincoln in Illinois. 
Enhanced by Manning De V. Lee’s pictures. 





SPACE SHIP 
RETURNS 





to the apple tree 


By LOUIS SLOBODKIN 


An exciting, funny and optimistic account of a peaceful though inquisitive 
mission from outer space. A continuation of the friendship between Eddie Blow, 
Boy Scout, and Marty, the little man from Martinea, that began in The Space 
Ship Under the Apple Tree. Many wonderful drawings by the author. 

Ages 8-12 ; Cloth $2.50 
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*Lee of Virginia. By Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Scribner, $4.50, Penetrating biography with 
clear and honest details of the man and his 
struggles. Excellent photographs. 

The Man Who Was Don Quixote. By Rafaello 
Busoni. Prentice-Hall. $3.95. Spain of the 
Armada is the background of this fine biography 
of the soldier-poet, Cervantes, whose insight and 
compassion helped him to create his immortal 
characters. 

* America’s Own Mark Twain. By Jeanette Eaton. 
Morrow. $3. Spirited account of this beloved 
author and his times. 

The Great Garcias. By Gladys Malvern. Long- 
mans, $3. Dramatic story of a glamorous oper- 
atic family set in mid-nineteenth century Europe. 

On Stage, Mr. Jefferson! By Jean Lee Latham. 
Harper. $2.95. One of the theater’s great actors 
presented against an authentic background of 
pre-Civil War America, 

The Blue Train. By Joan Selby-Lowndes. Abelard. 
$3.50. Thrilling, fast-paced account of the early 
life of the distinguished. English male dancer, 
Anton Dolin. 

Clarence Darrow; Defense Attorney. By Iris 
Noble. Messner. $2.95. The life and court battles 
of a dedicated American lawyer. 

First Lady of the Theatre: Sarah Siddons. By 
Molly Costain Haycraft. Messner, $2.95, An 
unforgettable picture of the 18th-century Eng- 
lish theater, shown through the life and career 
of this gifted artist, 

A Doctor Alone: A Biography of Elizabeth Black- 
well, the First Woman Doctor. By Peggy 
Chambers. Abelard-Schuman. $2.75. The cour- 
ageous battle of this pioneer woman doctor as 
part of the 19th-century struggle for social en- 
lightenment. 

Queen Victoria. By Noel Streatfeild. Random. 
$1.95. The personal growth and reign of this 
great English Queen, in a vivid setting of her 
times, 

Pebble in a Pool. By Elizabeth Yates, Dutton. 
$3.50. Sensitive biography of Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, reflecting her wide sympathies, her in- 
terest in people everywhere, and her gifts as 
story teller. 


historical stories 

*Warrior Scarlet. By Rosemary Sutcliff. Walck. 
$3.25. Deeply moving story of a boy, set in 
England’s dark and tezrible Bronze Age. 

Men of the Hills. By Henry Treece. Criterion. 
$3.50. Fascinating account of the struggle of a 
young chieftain in prehistoric Britain. 

The Silver Branch. By Rosemary Sutcliff. Oxford. 
$3.25. A Roman legion’s rebellion against a 
British tyrant in a splendid story of early 
Britain. 

Prisoners of Hannibal, By Leigh Merrell. Nelson. 
$2.95. Rome in Hannibal’s times forms the back- 
ground for this exciting story of the Cartha- 
ginian War. 

Sons of the Steppe. 

The Barque of the Brothers. By Hans Baumann. 
Oxford, $3 each. Two compelling historical 
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adventures which breathe life into exciting 
periods: the Mongol empire of Genghis Khan 
and the maritime world of Henry the Navigator. 

The Golden Hawks of Genghis Khan. By Rita 
Ritchie, Dutton, $3. A boy’s venture in the great 
Mongol empire to discover the fate of his 
parents. 

Ride with Danger. By Anne Powers. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $3. The beginning of the Hundred Years’ 
War as reflected in the lively adventures of a 
young Irish spy. 

The Promise of the Rose. By Jean Bothwell. 
Harcourt, $3. Exotic India during the reign 
of the great Mogul, Akbar, is the setting for 
an absorbing story of love and court intrigue. 

Mohawk Valley. By Ronald Welch. Criterion. 
$3.50. A young Englishman’s sudden misfortune 
in his native land sends him to stirring adven- 
ture in colonial America. 

Escape to Freedom. By Ruth Fosdick Jones. 
Random. $2.95, Dramatic story of a 15-year- 
old’s adventures while helping his parents run 
a station on the Underground Railroad. 


stories for girls 

The Courting of Ann Maria, By Lucile McDonald 
and Zola H. Ross. Nelson, $2.95. The hardships 
of pioneer life and choosing a husband make 
a lively romance. 

*Uncertain April. By Harriet Kamm Nye, Dodd, 
Mead. $3. Romantic and gripping story of a 
young girl in the Wisconsin of the 70's. 

Shadows into Mist. By Ellen Turngren. Long- 
mans. $3. A young marriage against a realistic 
background of immigrant Swedish Minnesota 
farm life in the 1880's. 

*Second Nature. By Mary Stolz. Harper, $2.95. 
A gay and courageous girl tells the story of a 
first and soon-lost love. 

*Beaux. By Evan Commager. Harper. $2.75. 
A sweet story of young girls and their beaux 
growing up in a Southern town during the 
First World War. 

The Luckiest Girl. By Beverly Cleary. Morrow. 
$2.95. The glorious ups and downhearted downs 
of age sixteen. 

Secret of the Samurai Sword. By Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney. Westminster. $2.95. A mystery of modern 
Japan, with a sensitive handling of Japanese 
and Nisei teen-agers today. 

*My Heart’s in the Highlands. By Ann Durell. 
Doubleday, $2.95. A year in a Scottish university 
brings new insights to an American girl. 

As a May Morning. By Grace Allen Hogarth. 
Harcourt. $3. The freshness of an English spring 
pervades this understanding story of a young 
girl’s first love. 

adventure 

*The Further Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By 
Henry Treece. Criterion. $3.50, Thrilling sequel 
to a great adventure story which perfectly con- 
veys the atmosphere of its time. 

Circus Triumphant. By Reginald Taylor. Cri- 
terion. $3.50. A young boy’s career, from trick 
rider to lion tamer, makes a vivid, authentic 
story of early circus days. 





A CHILD’S STUDY 
begins with 


The FIRST BOOKS 


a T° answer a child’s first questions . . . the right way . . . the first time 


Cf The ’ P . . - . . ~ 
Fie Fovst Bos “UTION . there’s no substitute for the right FIRST BOOK. FIRST BOOKS sat- 
const ik isfy the thirst to know. They promote understanding, not just information, in 

puna language and pictures that make things clear to boys and girls seven and up. 


Below are the FIRST BOOKS that have been listed in Child Study Asso- 
ciation’s annual “Books of the Year” recommendations. At the left are im- 
portant new FIRST BOOKS published this year. There are dozens of subjects 
to choose from, to meet the special interests of any boy or girl on your gift list. 
Start a FIRST BOOKS library for your favorite young people today. It will 
help them in school, too... 


The FIRST BOOK of — 


__Airplanes __Glass —__Poetry 
—_American History —__Hawaii __Prehistoric 
——Archaeology ___Horses Animals 
—_Automobiles —_India __Presidents 
__The Ballet __Indians ___Printing 
—__Baseball (American) __Rhythms 
—__Bees __Israel —__Roads 
—_Birds —Japan __Sewing 
_—Boats —__ Jazz —__Snakes 
—_Boys’ Cooking __Jokes __Space Travel 
—___ Bridges —__Letter Writing __Stage Costume 
__Bugs __Magic and Make-Up 
__Chess __Mammals __Stones 
—_Codes and __.Microbes __Submarines 

Ciphers —__Music __ Supermarkets 
__Conservation __Mythology __ Toys 
—__Cotton __Negroes —___ Trains 
—__Dogs ___New England ___Trees 
—_Dolls __Nurses —__ Weather 
__Electricity ___Photography ___ West Indies 
__Eskimos __Plants —__ Words 
—__Food 





Grades 4 up 





ALL cloth bound 


ALL printed in large, clear type 


BOOKS ALL fully illustrated 


are the first books 
to read ALL checked and double-checked for 


accuracy, authority, and clarity of text 
on any subject 


and on any level ALL at one low price, each, $1.95 


canna WATTS. Ine. 


Grades 6 up A Division of The Grolier Society Inc. 699 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 21 
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The Wooden Horse. By Eric Williams. Abelard- 
Schuman. $3.50. Well-written account of a fa- 
mous escape from an “escape-proof” German 
prison during World War IL. 

*Tom-Toms in Kotokro. By René Guillot. Cri- 
terion. $3.50. The mystery of the jungle ond 
vades the thrilling story of a Polish refugee boy 
and his African friend on the Ivory Coast. 

*White Eagles Over Serbia. By Lawrence Dur- 
rell, Criterion, $3, Royalist intrigue in a masterly 
spy story set in contemporary Yugoslavia. 

The Vanishing Steamer. By Felix Riesenberg. Jr. 
Westminster. $2.95. A highly organized spy 
ring, the U.S. Navy, and a steamer which really 
vanishes spin through these adventures of a 17- 
year-old boy. 

Mountain Stallion. By Logan Forster, Dodd, 
Mead. $3. Skilled horsemanship, untold patience 
and old Indian wisdom i to tame the 
horse and grip the reader, 

Behind the Zuni Masks. By Val Gendron. Long- 
mans. $3. Members of a Scout troop strive for 
Eagle Scout status through a serious study of 
Indian life, and achieve respect for Indian 
culture, 

*Big Caesar. By Charlton Ogburn, Jr. Houghton. 
$2.75. An old truck is the symbol of his dead 
father’s trust, and the boy and the truck come 
through. 


sports and space 

A Goal for Greg. By William MacKellar. McKay. 
$2.75. Excellent sports story of two boys and 
a soccer team. 

Charley Starts from Scratch. By Jesse Jackson. 
Harper. $2.50. The young Negro hero of Call 
Me Charley now makes his own way as a 
wage-earner and _ athlete. 

Schoolboy Johnson. By John R. Tunis. Morrow. 
$2.95. The growth and development of a young 
pitcher in an exciting hom story. 

Have Space Suit — Will Travel, By Robert A. 
Heinlein. Scribner. $3.95. Humor and adventure 
in a whirl through space, by a master of this art. 

Blast-Off at 0300. By Hugh Walters. Criterion. 
$3.50. Science fiction almost as strange as truth, 
in a story of a manned rocket. 

Five Who Disappeared, By Arthur D. Stapp. 
Sterling. $2.50, Teen-age boys are involved in 
this fast-moving and convincing science-fiction 
story. 


Religious interests 


*Bless This Day. By Elfrida Vipont. Illus. by 
Harold Jones. Harcourt. $3.25. Prayers from 
many sources arranged in meaningful groupings, 
illuminated with exquisite pictures and decora- 
tions, (all ages) 

The Peaceable Kingdom. By Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. Illus. by Fritz Eichenberg. Pantheon. 
$2.75. Based on Biblical themes, these poems 
and their illustrations evoke a mood of hope 
and serenity in a troubled world. (8 up) 

The Story of Moses. Written and illus. by Pelagie 
Doane. Lippincott, $2.95. Simple retelling of the 
life and mission of this great leader of his 
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poe’. (8-11) 

Jubal and the Prophet. By Frieda Clark Hyman. 
Illus, by Bernard Krigstein. Farrar. $2.95. The 
passion for social justice that rings through 
the Book of Jeremiah is reflected in this story 
of a boy in old Jerusalem. (9-12) 


The world we live in 


First Came the Family. By Ruth M, Underhill. 
Illus. by Arminta Neal. Morrow. $3. History 
of the family in other cultures with fine ana- 
logies to our North American civilization. 
(13 up) 

Digging into Yesterday. By Estelle Friedman. 
Illus, by Leonard Everett Fisher. Putnam. $2.95. 
Lively introduction to archeology with fas- 
cinating stories of some of the most famous 
discoveries. (9-12) 

The Exploration of America. By Franklin Folsom. 
Illus. by Charles Beck. Grosset. $2.95. Excellent 
narrative accounts of some well-known explorers 
and their motives, Convincing characterization 
based on careful research. (9-13) 

*Tender Warriors. By Dorothy Sterling with 
Donald Gross. Photos by Myron Ehrenberg. Hill 
& Wang. $1.50. Poignant photographs and docu- 
mentary text tell of the children, white and 
Negro, who took part in the first attempts to 
integrate the schools of the South. (12 up) 

*Flight to Freedom. Henrietta Buckmaster. 


Crowell, $3. Faithful portrayal of the courage 
of the white and Negro people who found a 
way to freedom through the 
Railroad, (12 up) 


Underground 


The Americans. By Harold Coy. lus. by William 
Moyers. Little, Brown. $4.50. The many kinds 
of people, some unknown to us now, who made 
America, presented in an attractive book. (12 
up ) 

Pa» By Wilma Pitchford Hays. Documentary 
photographs, Coward-McCann. $3. Brief text 
accompanies this collection of important his- 
torical documents which bring America’s strug- 
gle for freedom vividly to life .(10 up) 

The First Books. Watts. $1.95 each. 

The First Book of England. By Noel Streat- 
feild. (10 up) 

The First Book of World War I. By Louis L. 
Snyder, (10-12) 

The First Book of World War II. By Louis L. 
Snyder. (10-12) 

The First Book of the Panama Canal. By Patricia 
Maloney Markum. (9-12) 

The First Book of the Constitution. By Richard 
B. Morris, (10-14) 
Outstanding new titles in this excellent series 

of informational books, keyed to various ages. 

The Arabs. By Harry B. Ellis. Illus. by Leonard 
Everett Fisher. World. $2.95. History of the 
Arabs, their culture and way of life, from 
Mohammed to the present-day Middle East 
struggle. (10-12) 

Meet South Africa, By John Gunther, with Sam 
and Beryl Epstein. Illus. by Grisha. Harper. 
$2.50. Well-documented account of the history, 
the resources, and the problems of this tinder- 





SOMETHING SPECIAL! 


To introduce children — through sound — 


to the world they live in 


geneva 
~~ pecords 


To enjoy these masterful records, all 
children need is a phonograph. For 
here, in four brilliantly prepared al- 
bums, is all the wonder of childhood , 
expressed in scripture, poetry, stories, SS ENE VAG Si 
songs, prayers, singing games and in- : 
strumental music. GENEVA Recorps of- THROUGH THE Yr, 
fer a practical, inexpensive, thoroughly : ohm 
tested and educationally sound method 
of guiding a child to increased enjoy- 
ment of the world around him. 
For 3, 4, 5-year-olds: 
HOLIDAYS — the particular enchantment 
of six special days 
MY FAMILY — four records devoted to 
family life and experience 
For 6, 7, 8-year-olds: 
THROUGH THE YEAR — each record cre- ‘ 
ates a mood of one of the four seasons 
THE WORLD I LIVE IN-—significant themes 
of life are interpreted in this album 
Each album, containing four unbreak- 
able 7-inch 78 rpm records plus instruc- 
tions on how to use them: $2.75 
At Your Bookstore or Record Shop. 
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box country. (13 up) 

Let's Visit Middle Africa. By John C. Caldwell. 
John Day. $2.95. Fascinating op of a little- 
known part of the world, and the problems of 
modern progress there. (10 up) 

Growing Up in Puerto Rico. By Dorothy Loa 
McFadden. Silver Burdett. $2.12, What life is 
like in this part of the USA, in a series of easy- 
to-read stories. (7-9) 

Israel; New People in an Old Land. By Lily 
Edelman. Nelson. $2.95. A sympathetic account 
of present-day Israel and its people. (10 up) 

Getting to Know Liberia. By Albert Craz. Illus. 
by Don Lambo. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 
Straightforward account of Liberia from its be- 
ginnings, with emphasis on the changes of 
modern times. (9-12) 

Made in Iceland. By Grace Blaisdell Golden. 
Illus. by Loreen de Waard. Knopf. $3. The 
paradox of this ancient land of the North in 
a readable account of today and _ yesterday. 
(9-12) 

Getting to Know Alaska. By Jim Breetveld. Illus. 
by Don Lambo. Coward-McCann. $2.50, An 
introduction to modern Alaska in its almost in- 
finite variety. (9-12) 


Alaska: The Land and the People. By Evelyn : 


Butler and George A. Dale. Viking. $3.50. 
graphic story of this whole country and a 
struggles and relationship to the world, (12 up) 
The Canadian Story. By May McNeer. Illus. by 
Lynd Ward. Ariel. $4.25. Lovely composite of 


the exploration, history, struggle and develop- 
ment of our northern neighbor. (10 up) 


Building Big Things. By Marie Neurath, Lothrop. 
$2. Great engineering feats: the building of the 
pyramids, great towers, bridges that lift up, and 
many others. (7-10) 

This Union Cause. By Katherine B. Shippen. 
Harper. $2.50. 

Adventure in Big Business. By William S. Dutton. 
Winston, $3.95. 

Two histories of American business, the first 
told from the point of view of labor, the second 
from that of industry. (13 up) 

17 Million Jobs: The Story of Industry in Action. 
By John Perry, Whittlesey. $3.95, Realistic ap- 
proach to industry’s need and attraction for 


young manpower and the preparation needed , 


for each job. (13 up) 


American Indians Yesterday and Today. By Bruce 
Grant. Illus. by Lorence F. Bjorklund. Dutton. 
$4.95, Fine reference book, illuminating the 
history and tragedy of these people. Excellent 
illustrations. (13 up) 

The Navajo: Herders, Weavers, and Silversmiths. 
By Sonia Bleeker, Illus. by Patricia Boodell. 
Morrow, $2.50. The story of a modern Navajo 
bov told againct the background of his people’s 
traditions. (9-12) 

Flashing Harpoons, By R. Frank, Jr. Illus. by 
John roy Hara Cosgrave II. Crowell. $3. Whaling 
today and flash-backs to its sailing days comprise 
a swiftly-moving story of whaling. (13 up) 
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Nature and science 


The Wonderful Egg. Written and illus. by Dahlov 
Ipear, Doubleday. $2.50. Graphic, colorful illus- 
trations enhance clear simple information about 
prehistoric animals. (6-9) 

First Days of the World, By Gerald Ames and 
Rose Wyler, Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. Harper. 
$2.95. Dramatic illustrations make this a vivid 
ogres of the earth’s beginning, with its 
irst plants and animals. (7-10) 

*The Wonderful World of Medicine. By Ritchie 
Calder. Garden City. $3.45, Panoramic view 
of man’s efforts to learn the structure and work- 
ings of his mind and body from the early 
witch doctors to modern aoa and prac- 
tice. Copious pictures. (13 1 

*The Wonderful World of ' Food.” By John Boyd 
Orr. Illus. by staff of seven, plus diagrams. 
Garden City. $3.45, Man’s development through 
the ages viewed through his search for food, 
in effective narration with superb pictures. 
(9-13) 

Frontiers of Science. By Lynn Poole. Illus. by 
Sam Citron, Whittlesey. $3.25. An interesting 
introduction into the varied areas of applied 
science. Even the non-scientific child will easily 
enjoy and understand this book, (9-12) 

*Young People’s Book of Science. Edited by Dr. 
Glenn O. Blough. Whittlesey. $4.50. The most 
compelling topics of modern science and recent 
developments presented in straightforward text 
and explanatory illustrations by outstanding 
science writers, (12 up) 

The World of Science: Scientists at Work Today. 
By Jane Werner Watson. Illus. by Wilson and 
MacPherson Hole. Simon & Schuster. $4.95, En- 
ticing glimpses into aspects of various scientific 
fields with wonderful color photos, diagrams and 
charts in an out-sized book. (13 up) 

Exploring the Sun. By Roy A. Gallant. Illus. by 
Lee Ames. Garden City. $2.50. What we have 
learned about the sun, from the myths of 
primitive peoples to today’s scientific findings. 
Well illustrated with colored pictures and dia- 
grams. (12 up) 

The Nine Planets. By Franklyn M. Branley. Illus. 
by Helmut K. Wimmer. Crowell. $3. Earth and 
its fellow planets revealed in fine, clear style 
with excellent airbrush drawings. (11 up) 

Space Travel. By Willy Ley. Illus. by John Pol- 
green. Simon & Schuster. $1. Exciting bits of 
information, old and new, about the planets and 
space travel, with wonderful pictures, (11 up) 

Space Book for Young People. By Dr. Homer E. 
Newell, Jr. Illus. by Anne Marie Jauss. Whittle- 
sey. $2.95. Much-wanted space information in 
a sound and readable presentation with clari- 
fying diagrams. (9-12) 

Man-Made Moons. By Irving Adler, Illus. by 
Ruth Adler. John Day. $2.95. Clear, exciting 
explanation of what the Explorer and subse- 
quent satellites will tell us about our world 
and space. (11 up). 

Let’s Go to a Planetarium. 


By Louis Wolfe. Tus. 
by Beatrice Burke. 


Putnam, $1.95. What goes 





on in a planetarium is explained as simply as 
ssible, along with facts about the heavenly 
dies. (7-10) 

Elements of the Universe. By Glenn 'T. Seaborg 
and Evans G. Valens, Dutton. $3.95. The won- 
ders of chemistry presented with clarity and 
enthusiasm. Co-authored by a Nobel laureate 
and richly illustrated. (13 up) 

Magnets and How to Use Them. By Tillie S. Pine 
and Joseph Levine. Illus. by Anne Marie Jauss. 
Whittlesey. $2.50, Down-to-earth application of 
magnets, including making your own. Illustra- 
tions are attractive and helpful. (6-9) 

Machines. By Jerome S. Meyer. Illus, by John 
Polgreen. World. $2.50. How man learned to 
use the four basic principles of motion in mod- 
ern machinery. A simple presentation. (9-14) 

The Chinese Knew. By Tillie S. Pine and Joseph 
Levine, Illus. by Ezra Jack Keats. Whittlesey. 
$2.50. Exciting scientific facts, old and new, 
correlated with things to make. Fascinating 
pictures, (8-10) 

Experiments with Light. By Nelson F. Beeler and 
Franklyn M. Branley. Illus. by Anne Marie Jauss. 
Crowell. $2.75. An invitation to budding young 
scientists to investigate the fascinating properties 
of light. Clear, well-stated information with 
excellent schematic drawings. (10-14) 

The Adventure of Light. Written and illus. by 
Frank Jupo. Prentice-Hall. $2.95. Man’s con- 
tinuing inventiveness with one of his most vital 
discoveries. (9-12) 

Andy’s Wonderful Telescope. By G, Warren 
Schloat, Jr. Scribner. $2.75. Excellent introduc- 
tion to the telescope and its uses, clarified by 
simple text and helpful photographs. (8-12) 

Deep Treasure. Written and illus. by Elizabeth 
Olds. Houghton. $3. Excellent pictures enhance 
the exciting story of oil, its discovery, history 
and exploitation for man’s use, (8-12) 

You and the Earth Beneath Us. By Julian May. 
Illus. by Beth Wilson. Childrens Press. $2. The 
geology of the earth, especially in the U.S., 
briefly and interestingly presented. (10-12) 

*The Sea Around Us. By Rachel Carson. Illus. 
by Rene Martin and Emil Lowenstein. Simon & 
Schuster. $4.95. This popular story of the sea, 
its evolution, its inhabitants and its conquest by 
man adapted now for younger readers and 
copiously illustrated in a big, spectacular book. 
(11 up) 

The Deep Sea. 

The Wonder World of Land and Water. By Marie 
Neurath. Lothrop. $2 each. Two absorbing and 
clarifying presentations of what goes on in the 
sea and under the earth. (7-10) ‘ 

Rocks and Rain and the Raus of the Sun. By 
William Fox. Walck. $3. The relationship be- 
tween rocks, water and sun, and the importance 
of conservation to maintain nature’s balance. 
(8-12) 

See Up the Mountain. By Betty Morrow. Illus. 
by Winifred Lubell. Harper. $2.50. An account 
of a mountain climb through the eyes of some- 


one who knows where to look for nature’s in- 
finite varieties. (7-10) 

The Animals of Doctor Schweitzer. By Jean Fritz. 
Illus. by Douglas Howland. Coward-McCana. 
$3. The jungle setting and animals encountered 
in this famous doctor’s life. (7-9) 

Penguins on Parade. By Patricia Lauber. Illus. 
by Douglas Howland. Coward-McCann. $3. 
Graphic and altogether absorbing account of 
the life and ways of these remarkable birds. 
Superb pictures. (8-12) 

Old Bill, the Whooping Crane. By Joseph Whar- 
ton Lippincott. Photos and line drawings. Lip- 

incott. $3. The hazardous life cycle of this 
mae and rare bird, and the federal wardens’ 
efforts to prevent its extinction. (12 up) 

All About Famous Scientific Expeditions. By Ray- 
mond Holder. Illus. by Lee J. Ames. Random. 
$1.95, Unusual and adventurous expeditions, 
told in fascinating detail. (9-13) 

All About the Human Body. By Bernard Glemser. 
Illus. by Felix Traugott. Random. $1.95, Physiol- 
ogy made clear and interesting in text and 
splendid illustrations. (9-12) 

The Story of Eyes. By S, Sutton-Vane. Illus. by 
Anthony Ravielli. Viking. $3.50. The formation 
and development of eyes, traced from the one- 
cell sea dweller to the eyes which will look 
on space, (13 up) 


Activities and the arts 


101 Gifts and Novelties Children Can Make. 
Written and illus. by Becky Shapiro. Sterling. 
$2.50, Fun and pleasure making things from 
an infinite variety of available household items. 
(6-9) 

Chess for Children. By Fred Reinfeld. Sterling. 
$2.50. Excellent text and diagrams for the be- 
ginner to study bit by bit as he becomes at 
home with the special language of chess. 
(10 up) 

Magic and Magicians. By Bill Severn. Illus. by 
Sgt. Yukio Tashiro. McKay. $3. A revealing 
account of magic shows and the men who have 
made them so fascinating to millions. (12 up) 

Bringing up Puppies: A Child’s Book of Dog 
Breeding and Care. By Jane Whitbread Levin. 
Photos by Morris Steiner. Harcourt. $2.95. A 
thorough manual of dog breeding and puppy 
raising, with instructive pictures, (9-12) 

The Art of Dating. By Evelyn Millis Duvall with 
Joy Duvall Johnson. Association. $2.50, Mature 
discussion of boy-girl relationships and other 
important aspects in the lives of young people. 
(13 up) 

The Story Behind Popular Songs. By Elizabeth 
Rider Montgomery. Illus. by Ernest Norling. 
Dodd, Mead. $3. How hit-songs were born, 
with side-lights on their composers and lyricists 
from yesteryear’s Stephen Foster to today’s Cole 
Porter. (13 up) 

Young Dancer's Career Book, By Regina J. Woody. 
Illus. by Arline K. Thomson. Dutton. $3.50. 
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Wise and practical counsel for those who feel 
they were “born to dance.” (12 up) 

The Story of Clothes. 

The Story of Sculpture. 

Written and illus. by Agnes and Jack Allen. 
Roy. $3.50 each. Two excellent, detailed his- 
torical surveys in their respective fields. (13 up) 

Art Is Everywhere. Written and illus. by Leonard 
Kessler, Dodd, Mead. $3.50. Suggestive ideas 
for children (and parents) when they want 
to draw and paint on their own, (8 up) 

Paper, Ink and Roller; Print-Making for Beginners. 
Written and illus. by Harvey Weiss. Scott. 
$3.50. The kinds of print-making you can do 
at home, in clear instructions, beautifully illus- 
trated. (9 up) 

Pages, Pictures, and Print: A Book in the Making. 
Written and illus. by Joanna Foster, Harcourt. 
$2.95. What happens to a manuscript from the 
time it leaves the author’s hand to the published 
book, (12 up) 


Reprints and new editions 


The World of Christopher Robin. By A. A. Milne. 
Illus. by E. H. Shepard. Dutton. $3.95, (4-7) 

Ask Mr. Bear. Written and illus. by Marjorie 
Flack. Macmillan. $2, (3-6) 

Timid Timothy. By Gweneira Williams. Illus. by 
Leonard Weisgard. Scott. $2.50. (4-6) 

Three Little Horses. Written and illus. by Piet 
Worm, Random, $1. (4-7) 

Wonders of Nature. By Jane Werner Watson. 
Illus. by Eloise Wilkin. Simon & Schuster. $1. 
(4-7) 

The Puppy Who Wanted a Boy. By Jane Thayer. 
Illus. by Seymour Fleishman. Morrow. $2.50. 
(5-7) 

The Bojabi Tree. By Edith Rickert. 
Anna Braune. Doubleday. $2. (5-8) 

Jim at the Corner. By Eleanor Farjeon. Illus. 
by Edward Ardizzone. Walck. $2.75. (7-9) 

Otto at Sea. By William Péne du Bois. Viking. 
$2.50. (7-9) 

Joseph and His Brothers, Moses. David. Ruth. 
Written and illus. by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Macmillan. $2 each. (6-9) 

*The Wizard of Oz. By L. Frank Baum. Illus. 
by Maraja. Grosset. $2.95, (8-11) 

*The Rachel Field Story Book. Illus. by Adrienne 
Adams. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Henry’s Lincoln. By Louise A. Neyhart. Illus. by 
Charles Banks Wilson. Holiday. $2.50. (8-11) 

The Cat Who Went to Heaven. By Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. Illus. by Lynd Ward. Macmillan. 
$3.50. (10 up) 

Karen. By Borghild Dahl. Dutton. $3.50, (11-14) 

The Pageant of South American History. By Anne 
Merriman Peck. Longmans. $6. (13 up) 

Inside the Atom. By Isaac Asimov. Illus, by John 
Bradford, Abelard-Schuman. $2.75, (13-up) 

Rockets, Satellites and Space Travel. 

By Space Ship to the Moon. 

By Jack Coggins and Fletcher Pratt, introduc- 
tion by Willy Ley. Random. $1 each. (9-12) 


Illus. by 
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My Hobby Is Collecting Stamps, By Ernest A. 
Kehr. 

My Hobby Is Collecting Rocks and Minerals. By 
David E. Jenson. 
Childrens Press, $3.95 each. (10 up) 

The Giant Picture Dictionary for Boys and Girls. 
By Alice Howard Scott. Garden City. $3.95. 
(6-9) 


For parents 


A Parent's Guide to Children’s Reading. By Nancy 
Larrick. Doubleday, $2.95. Suggestions to par- 
ents for helping their children enjoy books and 


reading. Includes lists. 


More books on nature and science will be listed 
in the Summer issue of Cuitp Stupy 


CSAA reports 


The Child Study Association is happy to an- 
nounce that the Grant Foundation, which has gen- 
erously given to the support of various parts of 
this agency’s program in the past, has again ap- 
propriated a sum that will be used for the expan- 
sion of the department of Leadership Training in 
Parent Group Education during the next two 
years. This aspect of the CSAA program has been 
developing its outreach at a steady pace in recent 
years and it is encouraging to know that its po- 
tentialities can thus be developed even further. 


In the early fall, Alfred D, Buchmueller, CSAA 
Director, participated in a conference on “The 
Relation of Research Findings to Parent Educa- 
tion Policy and Practices,” which was co-sponsored 
by the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the Institute 
of Child Development and Welfare. 


In September, the Director presented two 
speeches at the Institute for Leaders in Parent 
Education and Family Life, sponsored by the 
Center for Continuation Study of the University 
of Minnesota, 


An article by Mrs. Auerbach titled “A New Look 
at Classes for Expectant Parents” appeared in the 
November issue of the YWCA magazine. Another 
article from the Parent Group Education depart- 
ment, “Family Life Education,” by Gertrude Goll- 
er, Associate Director, appeared in the October 
1958 issue of Adult Leadership. 





Harcourt, Brace and Company 


books recommended by 


The Child Study Association 


of America 





A Friend is Someone 


Who Likes You 


Written and illustrated by JOAN WALSH ANG- 
LUND. An enchanting introduction for children to 
the many surprises in the world around them. 
Ages 3-7 $1.75 


Bless This Day 


A BOOK OF PRAYER FOR CHILDREN 
Compiled by ELFRIDA VIPONT;; illustrated by 


Harold Jones. A rich selection of Christian prayers, 
with delicate drawings in a reverent mood. Ages 


6 up $3.25 
The Swineherd 


by HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN; translated 
and illustrated by Erik Blegvad. Lovely pictures 
reflecting the beauty of Denmark mark this new 
version of the classic tale. Ages 6-10 $2.75 


King Carlo of Capri 
by WARREN MILLER; illustrated by Edward 
Sorel. A delightful adaptation of a Perrault fairy 
tale with amusing and romantic pictures. Ages 6-10 


$2.95 
Takao and 


Grandfather’s Sword 


by YOSHIKO UCHIDA;; illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson. A lively, understanding story of a 
boy’s growing up in modern Japan. Ages 7-11 $2.50 


Chucaro 
WILD PONY OF THE PAMPA 
by FRANCIS KALNAY;; illustrated by Julian de 
Miskey. The. story of Pedro and the wild pony he 
caught, trained and loves but almost loses. Ages 
7-11 $2.75 
The Shepherd’s Nosegay 
by PARKER FILLMORE; edited. by Katherine 
Love; illustrated by Enrico Arna. A new selection 
of Finnish and Czechoslovak folk‘ tales from earlier, 


now unavailable books. filled with robust humor 
and adventure. Ages 8-12 $3.00 


Pinky Pye 
by ELEANOR ESTES; illustrated by Edward 
Ardizzone. The adventures of the Pye family dur- 
ing a summer of bird watching on Fire Island make 
an enchanting and irresistible story. Ages 8-12 $3.00 


The Perilous Road 


by WILLIAM O. STEELE; illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. A Tennessee boy learns the true mean- 
ing of courage and tolerance in this dramatic story 
of the Civil War. Ages 8-12 $ 


Bringing Up Puppies 
A CHILD’S BOOK OF DOG BREEDING 
& CARE 


by JANE WHITBREAD LEVIN and MARY 
MORRIS STEINER. A practical family guide for 
all who want to breed a dog and raise the puppies. 
Many splendid photographs. Ages 8-12 $2.95 


Treasure of Green Knowe 


by LUCY M. BOSTON: illustrated by Peter 
Boston. A memorable book in which real life and 
fantasy mingle in an extraordinary way. Ages 9-12 

$3.00 


Pages, Pictures, and Print 


A BOOK IN THE MAKING 
Written and illustrated by JOANNA FOSTER. A 


vivid account of the many people and processes 
involved in creating and producing a book. Ages 


10 up $2.95 


The Promise of the Rose 
by JEAN BOTHWELL. A story of intrigue, danger, 


and young love set against the rich background of 
sixteenth-century India. Ages 14 up $3.00 


As A May Morning 
by GRACE ALLEN HOGARTH. A warmly drawn 


portrait of a shy seventeen-year-old English girl on 
the threshold of maturity. Ages 14 up $3.00 


Illustration by Joan Walsh Anglund from A Friend is Someone Who Likes You 





At all booksellers, HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 








Childcraft helps mothers 


mold a future 


Childcraft 


Internationally famous child development plan 


PAAA IAN WANES 


In today’s complex world, parents hold the greatest 
responsibility on earth—the ability to create an en- 
vironment that will help to shape a life and guide a 
destiny. Today, no other single source offers the 
Childcraft kind of help in developing character and 
lifelong human relationships. 

Childcraft in the home surrounds youngsters with 
beauty, helps create understanding. Music, poems, 
pictures, and stories develop an appreciation for the 
fine things of life. Things to make and do stimulate 
young imaginations, excite interest in proper 
channels. 

The special guidance volumes are a source of con- 
tinuing satisfaction for mothers and fathers who can 
trace the day-to-day development of their children. 
We invite you to study Childcraft yourself and see 
why it merits your recommendations. 


FREE: New booklet beautifully 
illustrated, “Your Child's Future 
Is In Your Hands,” which de- 
scribes how Childcraft can be of 
help to all parents and profes- 
sionals interested in the training 
and early education of young 
children. Write: Childcraft, Dept. 
138B, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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Field Enterprises Educational Corp., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





